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Democratic presidential candidate Barack Obama addressed a crowd of 1,500 supporters Wed. night, calling for all Americans to unite as a “new generation.” 


Qbama makes rare campaign stop in Md. 


By JESSIE YOUNG 
For The News-Letter 


A rally in Prince George’s County for 
Illinois Sen. Barack Obama Wed. night 
may have been the only chance for Mary- 
landers to catch a glimpse of the candidate 
before the start of the primary season. 

The event, which campaign officials 
said was designed to increase Obama’s 
visibility in Maryland, drew a crowd of 
about 1,500, including a bus-full of sup- 


porters organized by the newly formed _ 






JHU Students for Barack Obama. — 
Americans “are frustrated with an ad- 


ministration that treats our constitution 
as a nuisance to be avoided, as opposed 
to the foundation of our liberty and our 
democracy,” Obama said. 

Obama was introduced by Maryland 
Attorney General Doug Gansler and U.S. 
Rep. Elijah Cummings, the co-chairmen of 
his Maryland campaign. The crowd, armed 
with posters of “Obama ‘08,” “Hope” 
and “Obama Rocks PG [Prince George],” 
cheered as the politicians appeared on the 
makeshift stage setup near the athletic field 
against the backdrop of an American flag. 

Speaking in front of an audience of suit- 
clad supporters mixed with students in 


Muslim students struggle to unify 
a group with disparate identities 


By LENA DENIS 
For The News-Letter 


Anyone who ventures into the chapel of 
the Interfaith Center (IFC) on a typical eve- 
ning early this fall will 
see something alien to 
most Americans, but 
familiar to 1.5 billion 
people across the world 
— a Ramadan service 
for the Muslims of Hop- 
kins and the surround- 
ing community. 





During this time of the year, Muslims 
around the world celebrate Ramadan, the 






News 


* Gap year students opt to take a 
year off between high school and col- 
lege. Hear one student's story, A4. 

¢ “Pain is beauty”: The mantra this 
week in the fashion column, A9. 





rR News-Letter 


* Ifyou love to bake or just love cake, 

Your News-Letter has some great 

tips for baking aficionados, including 

recipes, B8. 

* What are the best songs to listen to 
in the kitchen? See our pics, B8. 


month when Islam's holy text, the Qur'an, 
was revealed. 

“The Qur’an is the pinnacle of Arabic 
poetry,” freshman Husain Danish said, “so 
during the service, the motions of everybody 
praying reflect the rhythm of the prayers.” 

As the sun sets, people start filing into 
the dimly-lit IFC chapel. Attendants are of 
all ages, ethnic origins and styles of dress, 
ranging from women in hijaabs and men in 
prayer caps to students in jeans and hood- 
ies. The diversity is remarkable, but equally 
mesmerizing is the unity once the muezzin 
gives the athan (call to prayer) and everyone 
comes together at the front of the chapel. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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* The women’s volleyball team 
beats Swarthmore to give their coach 
his 98th victory, BIO. 
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StuCo urges [Humanities 
University to prolessors 
clarify rules tg relocate 


on speech 


Council recommends removing 


‘oll campus 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


| News-Letter Staff Writer 


University-wide civility policy 


By KENSING NG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


A bill passed by Student Council 
(StuCo) yesterday calls for Hopkins | 
administrators to work towards estab- 
lishing clearer policies that will pro- 
tect “all ideas, regardless of whether | 
one agrees with them or not.” 

The bill further states that StuCo 
and its subsidiary organizations | 
will “take no action, either directly 
or indirectly that infringes upon or 
in any way limits the First Amend- | 
ment rights of any student or stu- 
dent groups.” 

According to StuCo President 
Scott Bierbryer, the bill was passed 
by a vote of twelve to six, with the 
remaining six members abstaining. 





jeans and flip-flops, Obama commented on 
the diversity of the crowd before him. In ref- 
erence to his broad support, he said, “Let's 
face it, it is a reaction to George W. Bush.” 
Obama’s anti-Bush sentiment set the 
tone for the first half of his speech. Obama 
played on supporters’ frustration with the 
current administration, attacking Bush’s 
economic and foreign policies that have 
“diminished our standing in the world.” He 
then shifted his focus, however, to his vision 
for the future, calling for Americans to unite 





eration.” 
CONTINUED ON Pace A8 


By STEFANIE BENCA 


For The News-Letter 


Although Charles Village has been 
undergoing a revitalization in recent 
years, there has been a glaring hole in the 


| growth: 1.12 acres of empty, barren land 


in the middle of a thriving community. 

This space is supposed to 
house a towering building, with 
space for retail, offices, hous- 
ing and much needed parking, 
but the plans for the Olmsted, a 
project of Struever Bros. Eccles & 
rouse (SBER), has gone through 
a series of design changes. The 
most recent revision, approved 
by the Urban Design and Archi- 
tecture Review Panel (UDARP) 
on Sept. 27, proposed to add 24 
feet in height to the previous 
building plan in order to provide 
more room for retail and office 
space. 

The Olmsted was also origi- 
nally slated to include a smaller 
number of condominiums that 
would be offered for sale to in- 
dividual buyers, but slow sales 
of the SBER owned Village Lofts 


The bill specifically critiqued the 
current school policy, Principles for 
Ensuring Equity, Civility and Re- 
spect for All, which states that “rude 
or disrespectful behavior will not be 
tolerated.” 

“It’s very vague. That’s why it’s a 
threat,” Senator for Legislation Evan 


very broad speech code.” 


Lazerowitz, who sponsored the 


still be an issue. “They may have 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


New plans for Olmsted revealed 


prompted the company to change their 
plans. The Olmsted will now house 217 
apartments purely for rent. 

“There is a general drag in the hous- 
ing market and the condominium 
market has slowed down even more. 
It doesn’t make sense to build another 

CONTINUED ON Pace A8 
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The Olmsted is, as of yet, no more than an empty lot. 


Lazerowitz said. “Effectively, it’s a | 








bill, felt that even if the principles | 
in ushering in the beginning of a “new gen-»|,were used correctly, there would 








Offices in Gilman will be moved to 


the Dell House after commencement 

in 2008 in order to allow for a two- 

year renovation of the building. But 
| some residents of the Dell House say 
they had no idea their leases would 
end in February 2008 to make space 
for the temporary offices. 


This year, some leases in the build- 


| ing changed from yearly leases to 
monthly leases, according to one resi- 
dent at the Dell House. The tenants 
| must be notified 60 days in advance 
| before they move. 


According to Kitty Lauer, special- 


ist to the dean, residents of the Dell 
House were notified last April of the 
move’s possibility. They were also told 
that their leases would be reviewed 
month-to-month. 


The formal decision to move to the 


Dell House was made last month, and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A8& 


. "FILE PHOTO 
The University plans to transplant Gilman Hall 
offices to the Dell house during renovations. 


Symposium 
headlined by 
Md. Governor 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 
Online Editions Editor 


Maryland Gov. Martin O’Malley’s 
appearance at the Milton S. Eisenhow- 
er Symposium Wednesday night was 
the latest of the series’ distinguished 
leaders and thinkers, and the first of 
three coming to Hopkins this week. 


O’Malley discussed the strengths 
of Maryland and greater America, as 
well as weaknesses that can be im- 
proved upon. 

“We have everything we need 
for greatness,” he said during his 
speech. “[But] we need to make 
tough choices now for a brighter 
tomorrow. We need to take in- 
dividual —_ responsibility —_ today 

, CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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By ALEXANDER TRAUM 
Managing Editor 





_ ANGELI BUENO/PHC APHY ASSISTANT 
| Alocal vendor sells fruit at the 32nd Street Farmers 
_ Market, open every Saturday morning in Waverly. 


Walknine blocks east of Homewood 
and you stumble upon the neighbor- 
hood known to most students as the 
place you don’t go. Geographically 
in the center of the city, Waverly has 
Greenmount Avenue as its western 
border, 39th St. as its northern border, 
Ellerslie as its eastern border and 29th 
St. as its southern border. 

Fifty years ago, Waverly’s claim 
to fame was what was branded the 
“World's Largest Outdoor Insane Asy- 
lum,” or Memorial Stadium, which was 
home to the Colts, Orioles and — for a 


brief stint — the Ravens. The moniker. 


comes from how the roar of the Colts’ 
fans could be heard throughout the 
surrounding area. When the stadium 


Waverly residents try to regain 
neighborhood's glory days 


shut its doors in the late 1990s, much 
of Waverly’s business left as well. The 
bars, restaurants and specialty shops 
which had previously catered to both 
stadium patrons 
and local workers 
moved out. 


Remaining ae 
on Greenmount pic 5 jimmy 
Avenue’s business |isees 
strip are primar- 





ily discount cloth- 
ing stores, fried 
chicken joints and pawn shops. Yet a 
few glimpses remain of Waverly’s for- 
mer glory days — most notably, Pete’s 
Grill. Known for its home-cooked 
taste and huge breakfast portions, 
Pete’s Grill continues to provide Wa- 
verly with a bit of local renown. 
CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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Gov. Malley addresses Hopkins community Inclustonary housing 
bill questioned, lauded 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
for building the bright future 
we prefer. And we do this not so 
much out of respect or nostalgia 
for what our parents and 2 rrand- 
parents have done for us — we 
do it because of something dee »p- 
er, and that is the responsibility 
we have to the people who will 
come after us.” 

The topics touched on 
prompted long lines to form 
during the question and answer 
period O'Malley answered 
which were posed 
on issues ranging from global 
warming to 


questions 


crime _ statistics 
with extensiv e and detailed re- 
sponses. 

However when one student 
followed up on a question by ask- 
ing whether or not he should be 


locked up for buying marijuana 


in Baltimore, the answer was 
short and to the point. 
eyes” O'Malley said. “Yes, 


and if you do it in a neighbor- 
hood and the people call their 
police department and ask them 
to get you off their front steps 
for doing that, yes, I believe 
you should be locked up. I don’t 
think you should stay in prison 
very long, but I don’t think you 
should do that to your neigh- 
bors.” 

Evan Lazerowitz, vice presi- 
dent of the College Republicans, 
said members of his organiza- 
tion planned to question the 
democratic governor about po- 
tential problems with his recent 
tax plans. One such inquiry was 
made during the event. 

“This is just asking questions, 
there’s no protest involved,” Laz- 
erowitz said. “It’s good that he’s 
coming to speak.” 

Another group was less re- 
strained. Members of the Balti- 
more Algebra Project — includ- 
ing students from nearby high 
schools — protested outside of 
Shriver Hall before O’Malley ar- 
rived, chanting and handing out 
fliers demanding “quality educa- 
tion.” 

During an interview after the 
event, O'Malley responded to 
these two groups positively. 

“The Algebra group used to 
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As Gov. O'Malley made his speech inside, the crowd outside protested the lack of funding of Baltimore City schools. 


always come down to see me as 
mayor, [but] I haven’t seen them 
for a while, the good people that 
believe we should be investing 
more and more in education,’ 
O'Malley said. “In terms of the 
guy that asked the tax ques- 
tion — I mean, it’s a good ques- 
tion. What will [those changes] 
do to our competitiveness and 
our ability to keep businesses in 
Maryland?” 

“It seemed like a nice night. 
I mean, everybody asked good 
questions and they were very, 
very polite and kind to me,” he 
added. 

The governor is also a sup- 
porter of adding a paper trail to 
Maryland’s many electronic vot- 
ing machines, a stance brought 
to the nation’s attention, in part, 
by Hopkins professor Avi Ru- 
ben. 

“(Ruben’s] been great,” 
O'Malley said. “There’s been a 


CONOR KEVIT/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Maryland Governor O'Malley, former mayor of Baltimore, returned to the city to address Hopkins. 


lot of public effort on it. We send 


kids to Iraq to defend democracy 


— we should be able to protect it 





tional finance director, so it was a 
great experience,” he said. 





here.” campaigns 

Despite his “great oppor- 
desire to im- J gti]] havea good tunities” to 
prove the vot- ‘ ; : get involved 
ing system, he relationship with for Hopkins 
said he did not (ipratee 1 ° students and 
see any major opkins ... they re an students in 
problems with incredible force for general, look- 


the system in the 
last election. 


healing and science 


ing particular- 
ly to the 2008 


ae ee eae: and also employment. °°, ... win 
es properly, ©=—  MArTIN O'MALLEY, be  opportu- 
we don’t have nities and 
problems with GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND people should 
them. I haven’t get involved,” 
seen evidence he said. “It’s a 


of problems with them. That 
doesn’t mean there isn’t a better 
and more secure and safer way to 
do it, in the same way that filling 
out ballots and sticking them in 
a box isn’t as good as what we’re 
doing today,” 
he said. “We 
always need to 
make improve- 
ments.” 

The governor 
started consider- 
ing elections and 
politics from an 
early age. When 
asked, he elabo- 
rated about his 
significant —in- 
volvement in 
several __ politi- 
cal campaigns 
while in college 
and law school, 
including those 
of Gary Hart 
and Barbara Mi- 
kulski. 

“At the age 
of 20 — without 
my own _ per- 
sonal credit card 
— I had the title 
of assistant na- 


StuCo passes new student iree speech bill 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
said something offensive. I might 
not agree with it. Others might 
not agree with it. But they have 
a Constitutional right to say it,” 
he said. 

Some StuCo members dis- 
agreed with the negative assess- 
ment of current school policy. 
Senator of Authorization Zacha- 
ry Moor voted against the bill be- 
cause he felt it included language 
that was “unnecessarily and un- 
fairly critical of the administra- 


tion.” 

The bill states that there 
has been “degradation of free 
speech rights on this campus,” 
and claims that the Principles 
pose a threat to free speech 
rights. 

Moor also felt that the bill was 
itself largely unnecessary. He 
claimed that the bill was draft- 
ed in response to the Sigma Chi 
scandal last year, and doubted 
that a similar situation would 
ever occur on campus again. 





LAURA B) 
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Members of StuCo debate the free speech bill, which passed by a final vote of 12 to six. 


“It’s sort of based off a hollow 
statement,” Moor said. “It’s out- 
dated, based on a situation that 
was an anomaly. It really has no 
relevance for this institution or 
administration.” 

Lazerowitz denied Moor’s 
claim that the free speech bill 
was created in response to the 
Sigma Chi scandal. “It’s not a 
direct response to Sigma Chi,” 
said Lazerowitz. “Sigma Chi just 
shows why it’s necessary.” 

Despite these objections, 
members felt that the free 
speech bill managed to 
pass with relatively little 
argument. 

“I was happy with how 
little conflict there was,” 
Bierbryer said. “The bill 
was passed in a very effi- 
cient manner.” 

In the next few days, Bier- 
bryer wishes to meet with 
several deans in order to 
plan the implementation the 
free speech bill. 

The subsidiaries of Stu- 
Co listed in the bill include 
the Student Activities 
Council, Hopkins Office of 
Programing, Spring Fair, 
the MSE and the Student 
Assembly and Executive 
Council. 


great experience. That’s where I 
learned to manage campaigns, 
run campaigns, hone campaigns 
— it was a great competitive ad- 
vantage.” 

O’Malley also praised the 
progress being made by Hop- 
kins, which has played such a 
large role in Baltimore, where he 
was mayor before being elected 
governor last year. 

“I’ve always had a very good 
relationship with Hopkins,” 
he said. “Hopkins is a source 
of pride for all of us, I think, 
as Marylanders, and certainly 
those of us that love the City of 
Baltimore. The efforts underway 
to expand the East Baltimore 
Development Initiative and to 
bring jobs and hope and better 
housing to the neighborhoods 
that surround Johns Hopkins — 
it’s really hard, difficult, coura- 
geous and important work that 
the Hospital and Johns Hopkins 
family did not have to under- 
take, but they’re doing it, and 
it’s really going to transform, I 
think, East Baltimore.” 

He also stressed that his re- 
lationship with Hopkins didn’t 
end when he stopped being the 
city’s mayor. 

“I still have a good relation- 
ship with Hopkins ... they’re an 
incredible force for healing and 
science and also employment,” 
O'Malley said. “Hopkins is a 
great institution, and I’m very 
privileged as governor that we 
have great institutions like Hop- 
kins.” 

MSE will be hosting former 
presidential candidate Howard 
Dean tonight, followed by actor 
Danny Glover tomorrow. 





| By SPENCER WILSON 


and MARIE CUSHING 
News-Letter Staff Writers 


Passage of an inclusionary 


| housing bill was supposed to 


help strike a balance between 
fostering development and 
construction that would help 
revitalize Baltimore, and 
making sure those in need are 
not swept aside in a wake of 
gentrification. 


But with reports of low 
funding for the bill and 
new report critical of the 


| Housing’ Authority, some are 





| Homes, 


| Baltimore 
} on 


| mandating 


questioning whether such 
policies will have any positive 
effect, or whether the bill could 
even cause significant damage 
the already-fragile real estate 


| market. 


“T believe that this ordinance 
will have a limited impact on 
the shortage or availability of 
affordable housing,” said Jake 
Ruppert, president of Ruppert 
Inc, a_ residential 
development and construction 


| company. 
O'Malley called presidential | 


Following the 
recommendations of the 
City Task Force 
Inclusionary Zoning and 
Housing, the Baltimore City 
Council passed a bill in June 
that all new or 
renovated developments with 
30 or more units to set aside a 
portion of their properties for 
affordable housing. 

If these developments are 


general 


| constructed or renovated with 
| the help of public subsidy or are 
| rezoaned ina way that boosts the 


number of units it envelops must 
dedicate 20 percent of their units 
as low- and moderate-income 
housing. 

Even if the developer receives 


| no help from the city, they are still 


bound to inclusionary housing 
regulations and must dedicate 10 
percent of their units. 


Any attempts to reduce 


| the number of units must be 





approved by the newly-created 
Inclusionary Housing Board, 
whose responsibilities will also 
include monitoring the bill's 
implementation. 

Smaller developments who 
volunteer to set aside housing 
will receive benefits from the 
City in the form of cost offsets 
and zoning benefits. 

Proponents of the bill say 
that this new City mandate 
was not designed to impose 
any additional burden on 
developers but instead to ensure 
“that the city cover the costs of 
the affordable units,” said Bibi 
Caporizzo, the housing director 
for Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association (CPHA). 

But Ruppert warns of the 
harm that compliance with these 
new regulations could have on 
city revenues. 

“If development is slowed 
by this bill or due to any other 
reason,” Ruppert said, “Baltimore 
City will be adversely affected. 
Property tax and transfer tax 
receipts are large sources or 
revenues for Baltimore City. If 
there is a reduction of property 
sales or property values fall, 
revenues to the City will fall.” 

As a member of CPHA, 
an organization. dedicated to 
neighborhood equity, Caporizzo 
spent what she described as 
“countless hours with some 


ERRATA 


_City developers must set aside units for low-income housing 


of the top developers in the 
city conducting cost modeling 
sessions to figure out how to 

make the ordinance financially 
feasible.” 

For Caporizzo, this bill the 
first step towards what she sees 
as a new future for the city. 

“This bill puts Baltimore in 
a new direction where we can 
grow in a healthier and safer 
way for our kids,” she said. 

But for Ruppert, the likelihood 
of any impact is small, because 
funding is too little and need is 
too great. 

“Itis expected that the city will 
fund the cost offsets to developers 
required by this ordinance with 
two million dollars. It is not 
expected that this two million 
dollars will create a very large: 
number of affordable dwellings,” 
he said. 

“Housing costs are rising 
faster than income levels,” said 
Robert Embry, president of The 
Abell Foundation. The nonprofit 
published a report in September 
criticizing the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City (HABC). 

The report stated that many of 
the city’s housing troubles were 
linked to failures on the part of 
HABC, and that these stemmed 
from mismanagement or a lack 
of adequate funding from the 
federal and state level. 

The report further stated 
that while on HABC’s watch, 
“occupied inventory has 
dropped by 42 percent over the 
last 15 years.” 

With virtually no plans to 
replace the deteriorated units 
being razed or sold, tenant 
representatives and housing 
advocates have watched with 
growing alarm as they wonder 
if the Housing Authority has 
abandoned its mission to house 
the poor.” 

In a report titled Leveraging 
Public Housing Assets to Support 
Baltimore's Neighborhood 
Renaissance, HABC responded 
to the Abell report’s critiques by 
stating that “over the next year 
lease-up 2,500 new Section 8 
units and increase public housing 
occupancy to 97 percent and 
thereby be serving significantly 
more low-income households 
than at any other point in the 
nearly 70-year history of the 
Authority.” 

Section 8 refers to a portion 
of the U.S. Housing Act 
that provides low-income 
individuals and families with 
federal subsidies and vouchers 
to pay their rent. 

According to the Abell report, 
“Section 8 subsidies can be 
difficult to use. Tenants must have 
the required security deposit. 
And Baltimore landlords are 
not required to accept vouchers, 
making it difficult to match 
private rentals with prospective 
tenants.” 

The HABC supported the 
Section 8 program, and _ said 
that the vouchers were “able to 
open up a wide range of housing 
choices and neighborhoods to 
program participants.” 

Housing prices for Baltimore 
have grown up 89 percent 
from 2000 to 2005 according to 
the Office of Federal Housing 
Enterprise Oversite’s House Price 
Index. 

Over this same period, wages 
in Baltimore increased by only 19 
percent. 
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The Class of 2011 elects its first rep 


By MING WEN 
For The News-Letter 


Say hello to the new student 
body officers for the class of 2011. 
This past Thursday through Sat- 
urday, Oct. 4-6, Hopkins’ Student 
Council (StuCo) held their fresh- 
men class elections. “There was 
a huge increase in the candidate 
pool this year,” said Tyler Krus, 
head of Committee of Student 
Elections. This year’s voter turn- 
out of 50 percent was slightly be- 
low last year’s, which itself was a 
25 percent increase over the previ- 
Ous year. 

“We think that has to do with 
just the method in which people 
were campaigning, which was 
more on a personal basis,” Krus 
said. “I really think it’s a matter 
of candidates taking a different 
stance. “When you have so many 
candidates, it’s more important to 
have a plurality than a majority.” 

An effort was made to increase 
the candidate pool, voter turnout 
and voter awareness. Last year 
there were five candidates for 
president. This year, however, 
there were 12. All of this year’s 
student council candidates had 
to go through a rigorous candi- 
dacy process. 

“We experimented this time 
and got a lot of feedback. Fewer 
resources will be spent in the 
years to come on things that 
weren’t as_ successful.” Krus 
said. 

They had to attend information 
sessions, mandatory meetings, 
collect 100 signatures, then submit 
candidate statements, scripts and 
make YouTube videos. This year’s 
elections were the first to feature 
online video and large numbers of 
direct e-mails to freshmen. 

It was also the first Student 
Council election to have a Face- 
book group and an election night, 
during which candidates had one 





Muslim students search for their unity and identity 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 

Each congregant removes his 

or her shoes and makes the same 
motions, moving in harmony 
with the words of the prayers. 
After the service, the JHU Mus- 
lim Association (abbreviated as 
JHUMA, a pun on jummah, the 
weekly Friday afternoon prayer 
for Muslims), hosts a dinner for 
everyone to break his or her fast. 
Tables in the basement of the IFC 
are crowded with Hopkins stu- 
dents and other Muslims from 
the community who are wel- 
comed by JHUMA since there are 
no mosques nearby. 

Last February something hap- 

pened to challenge the idea that 
all Muslims, despite cultural dif- 
ferences and different upbring- 
ings, could be united at Hopkins. 
The New York Times published an 
article entitled “Iraq's Shadow 
Widens Sunni-Shiite Split in U.S.,” 
describing tensions between Shi- 
ite and Sunni Muslims on Ameri- 
can college campuses. The article 
asserted that sectarian violence 
in Iraq had contributed to unrest 
between the two sects all over the 
world; most attacks are against 
Shiites, who are the minority in 
much of the world but the major- 
ity in Iran and part of Iraq. 

In the article, a Hopkins stu- 
dent responsible for stocking a 
reading room with Islamic texts 
said that she had been told by 
JHUMA to remove some of the 
books by Shiite authors because 
there were too many of them. 

The statement shocked the 
Hopkins campus, particularly 
JHUMA%s leaders, who claimed 
that they had never promoted in- 
ter-Muslim tensions. 

“What the Times said was the 
complete opposite of the way it is 
here,” JHUMA President Omair 
Javed said. He emphasized that 
JHUMA gives all Muslims in the 
association the “prerogative to 
worship as they see fit,” pointing 
to a prayer room in the lower lev- 
el of the IFC. The room is small, 
faces eastward and has a prayer 
rug for anyone to use. 

Javed explained that Muslims 
who use the room are either go- 
‘ing for daily prayers between 
classes, since Muslims pray five 
times per day, or to pray ina dif- 
ferent manner from the regular 
services. The pet the vA 
pel are targeted toward a genera 
y ess of worshippers rather than 
being sect-specific. “Anyone 1s 
welcome to come here and prac- 
‘tice their faith,” Javed said. 
_ Javed wears. Western clothes, 


last chance to 
meet voters 
and to reach 
out to their 
constituency 
in the comfort 
of Fresh Food 
Café. The can- 
didates 
limited 
shorter 
paign 


were 

to a 

cam- 
period 
of one week 
to keep the 
level of inten- 
sity and focus 
high. They 
handed out 
fliers and t- 
shirts, created 
Web sites and 
got the word 


out about 
themselves. 
This year’s 


large number 
of candidates 
for the posi- 
tions of presi- 
dent and vice 
president had a significant effect 
on the election’s dynamics. Can- 
didates quickly realized the im- 
portance of winning over a small 
core of loyal voters as opposed to 
large masses of fickle voters. 

Daniel Teran and Nicholas Gil- 
son were elected president and 
vice president, respectively. Sam 
Lichtenstein was elected class 
secretary while Brian Pascal was 
elected senator of Leadership Ap- 
pointments. Daniel deLeon was 
chosen to be the senator of leg- 
islation and Stephanie Hsu was 
picked to be the senator of au- 
thorization. Justin White is this 
year’s senator of finance. 

“We're all pretty pleased. 
We're excited about making good 
stuff happen on campus,” said 
Daniel Teran, president-elect. 
“Tm excited to be given this op- 


and from the way he talks, one 
gets the sense that he knows how 
to transcend cultural boundaries. 
He declined to comment on his 
ethnic and national background, 
saying that he preferred to iden- 
tify himself as Muslim, and that 
all other distinctions, whether 
sectarian, cultural or gender- 
based, are secondary. 

Farah Qureshi, last year’s 
president of JHUMA, was heav- 
ily involved in the reaction to the 
Times article. 

She said that right after the ar- 
ticle was published, JHUMA had 
a “town hall” 
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The incoming freshmen board consists of (L-R) Justin White, Nicholas Gilson, Stephanie Hall, Daniel deLeon, Sam 
Litchenstein, Brian Pascal and Daniel Teran. There were a record number of candidates running for all positions. 


portunity. I look forward to work- 
ing with Dan along with the rest 
of Student Council throughout 
the coming year,” said Nicholas 
Gilson, vice-president-elect. The 
two will be working on Hopkins 
Engaged, a program that seeks to 
increase dialogue about national 
politics and register voters at 
Hopkins. 

“Hopkins has been tradition- 
ally viewed as politically apa- 
thetic, and we're trying to change 
that,’ Teran said. The two will 
also be working on the Blue Jay 
Book Exchange, an online data- 
base to buy and sell books direct- 
ly between students, cutting out 
the middleman. 

This year’s freshman class 
president is expected to serve 
as the chief spokesperson of the 
class of 2011, direct all class activ- 


give the jummah one Friday. 

The vice president of JHUMA is 
Shayma Jawad. She is Iranian and 
a Shiite Muslim. Like Qureshi, 
she got involved in the executive 
board last year, trying to increase 
representation for all Muslims in 
the community. 

“That was one encounter, and 
we learned from that. It was a con- 
cern and it allowed people to think 
more about differences in the way 
people practice, and hopefully this 
[incident] will help us not to mar- 
ginalize others,” Jawad said. Like 
Javed, she emphasizes that “com- 

monalities are 





type of meet- 
ing with the 
students in 
the association 


I’ve made my choice 
to wear a hijaab and | 


the most im- 
portant” and 
that the asso- 
ciation, despite 


to hear what ° allits diversity, 
people had to don’t need to get used is “still a cohe- 
say. Qureshi to it. I’m getting the sive group.” 

acknowledges ‘ While the 
that there have Environment around me association 
beenoccasional used to me. works to con- 
complications structivelyiron 
due to differ- — SARAH GUBARA, Ut its issues, 
ences in peo- Muslims on 


ple’s interpre- 
tations of faith. 


FRESHMAN campus must 


simultane- 





Some people 

in the community have a more 
conservative view: They push for 
stricter separation of men and 
women and try to promote more 
conservative dress, among other 
things. In these cases, a compro- 
mise of some sort could usually be 
found. Qureshi was shocked that 
anyone would think sectarian dis- 
crimination existed on campus. 

“Underclassmen turn to JHU- 
MA for adjustment. Most of them 
come here having been the only 
Muslims in their communities 
growing up, and we want to be 
warm and welcoming and give 
them an alternate program to 
some of the new parts of college 
life that might be an unpleasant 
shock. We give them a safe ha- 
ven,” Qureshi said. 

She stressed JHUMA’s role in 
serving the community’s basic 
needs and its emphasis on not 
imposing boundaries on people 
from different religious schools 
of thought. Qureshi said that they 
used the Times incident “as an op- 
portunity to reach out to each oth- 
er and embrace our shared values 
while also learning about and re- 
specting our differences.” 

She said that although speak- 
ers who come to talk to JHUMA 
during association-inspired Islam 
Awareness Days or holy days are 
usually Sunni, an effort was made 
last year to have a Shiite Muslim 


ously grapple 
with the issue of how they fit into a 
society that misunderstands them. 

“T hate how emo kids can have a 
bullet hole through their ears and 
someone comes in with a hijaab 
and everybody's like, “Oh my god 
it’s a terrorist!’ | mean really, which 
one is scarier to you?” freshman 
Sarah Gubara said. She is Arab 
and Sunni Muslim and she de- 
scribes herself as very devout. She 
fasts for Ramadan, does not drink 
alcohol and follows other major re- 
quirements of her religion, but dis- 
likes more conservative Muslims’ 
“holier-than-thou” attitude. 

“Why make a big deal out of 
eating pork when you drink?” 
she said, denouncing hypocrisy 
in practicing Muslims who ig- 
nore certain traditions. 

Gubara described herself as 
a talkative person who likes to 
acknowledge humor, particy- 
larly regarding attitudes towards 
Muslims in America, and sees no 
need to be demure or back down 
in the face of adversity. Gubara 
sometimes wears a hijaab, and 
stressed that she chooses to wear 
it more and more on a gradual 
basis for the sake of others. 

She corrected the notion that 
she has to get used to wearing it, 
saying, “I’m not ‘figuring it out.’ 
I’ve made my choice to wear a hi- 
jaab and I don’t need to get used 
to it. I'm getting the environment 


resentatives 
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ities, and serve the Student Life 
Committee. The freshman class 
vice president is expected to as- | 
sist the president, represent the 
class in his or her absence, and 
also serve the Student Life Com- 
mittee. 


“I’m happy that the class had 


the confidence to elect me and I | 
| Spirituality plays a much greater 


look forward to representing the 
class in the year ahead. I’m going 
to work with the president and 


platform is represented so that 


we can have the most effective | 
| night Services. Each night the 


representation for the freshman 
class,” said Sam Lichtenstein, 
Class Secretary-elect. 

The Student Council has seen 
consistent growth in people who 
want to get involved and has en- 


joyed a more positive image on | 
| of the Mission is its Spiritual 


campus. 


v.p. and make sure my campaign | 





around me used to me.” 

She is not the only Muslim on 
campus who defies stereotypes. 
One source, an east African girl 
who preferred to be interviewed 
anonymously, described herself 
asa “fake Muslim.” She expressed 
her frustration with cultural atti- 
tudes that pervert Islam. 

“It’s hard to be Muslim in 
American society, and American 
freedom is nice,” she said. 

Due to her parents’ beliefs, 
which she sees as “hypocritical 
and overly patriarchal,” she is not 
currently practicing Islam. Still, 
she respects the religion. She be- 
lieves that Westerners’ negative 
perception of Muslims stem from 
cultural perversions in the religion, 
which she observes in her own life 
and her own cultural background. 
She earnestly believes that people 
confuse religion with culture. 

“Tt turned me off the religion for 
now until I can learn to separate 
the two,” she said. She attended a 
JHUMA meeting at the beginning 
of the school year and said that Ja- 
ved and Jawad were “very under- 
standing” of her doubts. For now, 
she is taking time to understand 
the college environment — one 
that is more liberal than what she 
is accustomed to. 

Jawad also understands the is- 
sues inherent in being a Muslim 
in American society. “I used to 
have to explain myself to people 
and get interrogated, especially in 
history and government classes,” 
she said, describing post-Sept. 11 
struggles in high school. Reinfore- 
ing what the source described, she 
expressed anger at the discrimi- 
natory perceptions of Islam. 

“That’s not Islam,” she said of 
the Muslim stereotype. “That's 
culture. Culture causes miscon- 
ception.” 

Jawad used the example of 
Khadija, the prophet Moham- 
med’s wife and employer, to 
emphasize that Islam does not 
profess that women are inferior 
to men. She wears a hijaab every 
day, calling it “liberating,” be- 
cause she takes comfort in know- 
ing that people are judging her 
by her actions. She feels that the 
hijaab equalizes her with men. 

The most important part of a 
hijaab, she said, is what it sym- 
bolizes. The idea is that everyone, 
men and women, should be in- 
ternally modest. Therefore many 
Muslim women do not wear hi- 
jaabs. It is a personal choice. . 

“You do everything in mod- 
eration. You reach out, and you 
be yourself,” she said. 


Helping Up Mission allows a 


second chance 


those in need 


Hopkins students work to help give others a second chance 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


For The News-Letter 


While to some the Helping 
Up Mission may seem like just 
another charity, for its many pa- 
tients and graduates the Mission 
is a godsend; a second chance 


| | that is so often never given. 


“The Helping Up Mission is a 


| therapeutic and supportive com- 


munity,” said Kris Shaffar, De- 
velopment Officer and Volunteer 


| Services Manager at the Mission. 


“We treat each individual as a 
brother, someone valued and 
loved by God.” 

Located on 1029 East Balti- 


| more St., the Helping Up Mission 


is one of the largest and oldest 
charities in Baltimore. Found- 
ed by Pastor Abraham Ezra 
Bradenbaugh in 1885, the shelter 
committed itself to bringing a 
faith-based message of hope to 
Baltimore while providing food, 
water and shelter to the poor and 
homeless. 

The Mission is largely funded 
by private donations from indi- 
viduals and local churches. As a 
result, it has more freedom than 
publicly funded organizations 
when designing its program. 


role in the Mission than in many 
other organizations. 

The Mission provides tem- 
porary shelter for the indigent 
through the Emergency Over- 


Mission provides food, showers, 


| clothing, shelter and chapel ser- 
| vices to approximately 50 home- 


less men. 
What has, in many ways, be- 
come the crowning achievement 


Recovery Program. Founded in 


| 1994, the multistage program 


aims not only to break the cycle 
of poverty and addiction, but 
also addresses the spiritual and 
mental needs of each individual 
enrolled in the Program. The Pro- 
gram provides the tools and time 
necessary to achieve a full and 
lasting recovery. 

“We know that there are at 
least 65,000 residents in Balti- 
more afflicted with drug abuse 
problems,” Shaffar said. “We are 
here making an impact, one indi- 
vidual life at a time. As a result, 
we impact their families and the 
community around them.” 

The majority of men who enter 
the Spiritual Recovery Program 
are former drug addicts seeking 
to break the vicious cycle of ad- 
diction. Many have been unem- 
ployed for an excess of two years. 
With no family ties and no sourc- 
es of income, many of these men 
are homeless before they come to 
the shelter. 

Shaffar is proud to say he him- 
self is a graduate of the Spiritual 
Recovery Program. 

“Although I was religious 
as a teenager, earned both my 
bachelors and masters degrees, 
served our nation in the military, 
owned both a home and car, was 
married for 22 years and had two 
sons, I succumbed to alcohol ad- 
diction and eventually crack co- 
caine,” he said. 

“After a short destructive ad- 





The Helping Up Mission is dedicated to 





diction to crack cocaine in 2005, 
a four month recovery period 
and a three day relapse, I went to 
Maryland General Hospital for 
help. The emergency room doc- 
tor referred me to the Helping 
Up Mission. At that point, I was 
open to going anywhere the doc- 
tor told me to go.” 

On average, one year after 
graduation, 80 percent of the 
Program’s graduates remain em- 
ployed, and 70 percent remain 
drug-free. 

Hopkins students have be- 
come very much involved with 
the Helping Up Mission through 
the Hopkins Christian Fellow- 
ship, a member of Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. 

Though the group does not 
solely dedicate itself to volun- 
teering at the Mission, members 
spend considerable time there, 
either as volunteers or tutors. 

Natalie Flora, an employee of 
Inter-Varsity and a tutor at the 
Mission, moved to Baltimore 
three years ago. Almost imme- 
diately she noticed the depravity 
and poverty that plagues Balti- 
more. 

“T remember young men com- 
ing up to me everyday asking for 
money,” she said. “I really didn’t 
know what to do.” 

When she could, she would 
give money or provide food 
but she felt like there had to be 
a better way to help. Natalie 
heard about the Mission through 
friends at her chapel. 

“At first, I helped mostly in 
setting up dinner and cleaning 
afterwards,” Natalie said. “Even- 
tually I became more and more 
involved.” 

At the Mission, Natalie teach- 
es basic reading and math skills 
to programmers. 

“You really do get a sense of 
accomplishment and satisfaction 
after working at the Mission,” 
she said. “After hearing some of 
the programmers’ stories, I have 
truly become more grateful for 
what I have.” 

“Not only are the program- 
mers changed by the Recovery 
program, but so are the volun- 
teers who help them out on their 
recovery,” she said. “I am not 
only my brother’s keeper but 
my brother becomes my keeper. 
I learn about myself through the 
programmers.” 

Grace Tan, coordinator of so- 
cial justice at the Hopkins Chris- 
tian Fellowship, has also enjoyed 
working with the Helping Up 
Mission. 

“Last year, during Spring 
break, we volunteered at the 
Helping Up Mission as well as 
the Morphus women’s shelter,” 
she said. “I like the spiritual and 
Christian focus of the Mission. 
I will definitely volunteer there 
again this year.” 

Currently the Hopkins Chris- 
tian Fellowship is trying to ex- 
pand the tutoring program in the 

Helping Up Mission. 

“Anyone interested in volun- 
teering in Baltimore, who wishes 
to make a difference in the com- 
munity, is more than welcomed 
here at the Mission,” Shaffar 
said. 
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helping former addicts reinvent their lives. 
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Gap year on the rise for Univ. students 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


For most students the progres- 
sion from high school to college 
is fairly straightforward, with 
the two academic worlds sepa- 
rated by a mere three months of 
summer. But sophomore Dani- 
elle Wilson was surprised to 
find, following her acceptance 
to Hopkins, that she wanted to 
do something more than skip 
straight from one block of learn- 
ing to the next 


| was already 


registered,” 
“I'd signed the pa- 
perwork — then I suddenly went, 
why not now? W hy not spend an 
extra year living instead of just 
following the school assembly 
line?” é; 


Wilson said 


Wilson, a self-described 
narrow-minded _ track 
student,” changed all her plans. 
There has been a general upward 
trend in the number of students 
choosing to spend some time be- 
tween high school and college 
discovering what life means to 
them. 

Students choosing to take a 


“good, 


would choose to defer admission. 
In that span of time, however, 
the numbers have begun to rise 
dramatically, and have held 
Steady for the past two years at 
29 students requesting deferral 
of admission. 

The admissions office must 
see each student who decides to 
defer as a loss for the freshman 
class, but the practice is becom- 
ing common enough that a defer- 
ral forecast is factored into the 
admissions rates each year. 

Latting believes that the rise 
in the number of students tak- 
ing gap years is representative 
of the growing sensibility among 
students that it isn’t necessary 
to jump into college. More and 
more, students are deciding that 
taking a break, traveling, work- 
ing or simply experiencing life 
can significantly contribute to the 
quality of their college careers af- 
terwards. 

Student experiences with 
gap years are often very posi- 
tive, which is one reason why 
admissions is so willing to grant 
students deferred admission. 
“It’s refreshing when students 








By RY 





“We are impressed — we like 
to consider those requests, and 
we almost always say yes, go for 
it,” Latting said. 

Freshman Sharon Bukspan is 
one of these students. Bukspan 





national service, or due to family 
issues. 

Heng, a Singaporean 
citizen, was one such student. 
Singaporean law requires that 
all able-bodied: male citizens 
serve in the army for two years 

following their 





decided to defer admission 
to Hopkins 
because she 
knew she 
wasn’t ready 
for college, 
coming from 


a small, tight- 
knit school. 





No matter what you 
can read about going 


get there you don’t 


graduation 
from the 
Singaporean 
equivalent 

high school. 


of 


abroad ... until you After| 


graduating | 


Furthermore, high school | 
Bukspan said, realize that the world in 2004, Heng 
tS very , 7 cue terrane cu 
common for 1s a lot bigger than admission 
Jewish kids |. to Hopkins 
to take a gap you thought. in order to 
year.” — DANIELLE WILSON, complete | 

Many — such his legal | 
students spend SOPHOMORE obligations. “I | 
the time in was. working | 
Israel alone, but as a_ policy 


through a program founded by 
a family friend, Bukspan spent 
October 2006 through June 2007 
living in Israel while traveling 
to other countries every five 
weeks. 
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COURTESY OF PIERCE DELAHUNT 


Freshman Pierce Delahunt elected to defer his admittance to Hopkins in favor of participating in different activities, such as dogsledding. 


gap year have two methods of 
arranging it. They can apply to 
colleges, select one and ask to 
defer admission for a year, or 
students can apply to college 
during their gap year. Most 
students, however, request de- 
ferral post-admission to a uni- 
versity. 

According to John Latting, 
the dean of Admissions here at 
Johns Hopkins, five years ago 
only 15-20 students each year 





request a deferral,” Latting said. 
“Tt shows they’re examining the 
process of life and going to col- 
lege and not just doing every- 
thing in lockstep.” 

Hopkins admissions, and 
most admissions programs 
around the country, generally 
want to agree to gap year 
requests — most students go 
into gap years with interesting 
plans and ideas that universities 
want to foster. 


“We went to Russia, 
Lithuania, Spain, Morocco, 
India, Italy, the Czech Republic 
and Hungary,” she said, and her 
program toured each country 
from both a secular and a 
religious perspective. 

Of course there have always 
been cases in which deferral is 
a necessity rather than a choice. 
In the past, students have had 
to defer and take a gap year in 
order to enroll in mandatory 


Brody secures candidate Gravel for debate 


By MARIE CUSHING 
News-Features Editor 


Democratic presidential 
hopeful former Alaska 
Sen. Mike Gravel is the 
first candidate who will 
Participate in a series of 
televised forums on health 
care sponsored by Hopkins 
President William Brody. 
Gravel is the first candidate 
to commit to the forums. 

“The senator is very 


pleased to have the 
invitation, and will be 
happy to discuss his 


health care plan with the 
president and the nation,” 
said Alexander Colvin, 
deputy campaign manager 
and press secretary for 
the Gravel campaign. “We 
thank Johns Hopkins for 
the invitation.” 

While originally only those 
candidates polling at five 
percent or more were asked to 
participate in the discussions, 
“the decision was made to extend 
the invitation to all candidates,” 
said Michael Field, an assistant 
to the president who has been 
involved with setting up the 
forum. 





COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWGRAVEL2008US/ 
Dem. candidate Gravel is first to sign on for health debates. 


According to the latest USA 
Today/Gallup poll, Gravel is 
polling at one percent. 

Field stated that while “other 
candidates are in discussion with 
us,” no further candidate forums 
have been scheduled. 

The discussion, which will 
involve Gravel, Brody and 
a moderator discussing the 
candidate's health care plan, will 


be taped on Nov. 8. Field 
said that the forum would 
not be aired “until two or 
three other interviews are 
completed, since the plan 
is to run these things in 
series.” 

“We have not confirmed 
the moderator of this 
interview yet,” Field said. 
“The moderators will 
change by availability.” 

Field was unable to 
comment on if the series 
will be broadcast on a 
larger network, stating that 
he will be meeting today 
with Catherine Hand, the 
producer of the series, 
for further discussion. 
The series is currently 
being produced with and 
funded by _ Retirement 
Living Television. 
Gravel has been an adament 
supporter of universal healthcare. 
According to his Web site, Gravel 
supports a “voucher program in 
which the federal government 
would issue annual health care 
vouchers to American based on 


their projected needs.” 

Brody was out of the country 
and thus unavailable for 
comment. 





clerk in the Ministry of Defense, 
ina human resource policy think- 
tank,” he said. 

Heng also spent an additional 
eight months in Singapore | 
following his military service. 
“I was working in 
a3 I investigated genetic | 
abnormalities in childhood | 
leukemia with cytogenetics and 
micoarrays,” he said, adding that | 
it gave himachance to meet many 
top researchers in the field. | 

Now, however, many students 
defer for less pressing reasons, 
although they often choose 
to engage in such worthwhile | 
activities as studying a language | 
abroad, getting involved in 
community service or working 
on a kibbutz in Israel. 

Pierce Delahunt, a member 
of the Hopkins class of 2011, 
decided to take a gap year after | 
a rocky high school experience 
that involved switching schools 
and undergoing aseriouschange | 
in his outlook on learning. 

“T took about 23 courses my 
senior year,” Pierce said. “In 
addition to that, I applied to 13 | 
colleges ... As you can imagine, | 
I was burnt out. I drove myself 
crazy. I needed a break.” 

Such sentiments are not 
uncommon following a student’s 
senior year of high school, but 
unlike many people, Delahunt 
decided to do something about 
it. Over the course of a year, 
Delahunt traveled across America 
by Greyhound, getting involved 
in activities through the Center 
for Interim Programs. 

“I went up and down the east 
coast, into Montreal, to Chicago, 
farmed elephants in Arkansas, 
dogsledded in outward bound 
[and] painted with a muralist in 
Mexico,” Delahunt said. 

He also toured Europe with 
friends, got a bartender’s license, 
and, this past summer, helped 
out with a preservation program 
in Brazil. 

Just as Delahunt called his 
gap year experience amazing, 
so too have other students 
come out of their break with an 
extremely positive outlook on 
the practice. 

Despite the challenges of 
returning to school after a year in 
the real world, Bukspan said, “I 
would not have traded last year 
for anything ... I know I learned 
more from my experiences on 
last year’s program than I would 
have in a year of school.” 

Bukspan also believes that the 
program succeeded in its goal of 
opening her eyes to the wider 
Jewish world and, in some ways, 
the world of secularism beyond 
the United States. 

Heng, now working in a 
research position at Hopkins 
in addition to settling into 
school, said that even after the 
experiences of his time off, “I 
was pretty excited to come to 
Hopkins, and | still am now 
that I’m here. The campus is 
great, and I’ve met lots of great 
people.” 

_As for Wilson, “I’m so glad 
I went to university with a real 
idea of what I wanted to get out 
of the experience.” 


| 
research | 








Spring Break 2008, 


Sell Trips, Earn Cash & Go Free. 
Call for Group Discounts. Best Deals 
Guaranteed! Jamaica, Cancun, Acapulco, 


Bahamas, S. Padre, Florida. 


800-648-4849 or www.ststravel.com 


| weekly, 
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The Boulevard Theater on Greenmount St. in Waverly is currently a thrift store. 


Beneath rough exterior, 
Waverly shines brightly 


Residents profess pride in tight-knit community to the east 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
Waverly is also famous for its 
weekly farmers’ market. Held 
every Saturday morning, the 


hood together and give Waverly 


residents a sense of unity. 
John, a resident of Waverly 
for 10 years, praises the diversity 











of approximate- 
ly 500 people 
and 
provides local 
residents with a 
source of fresh- 
ly-grown fruits 
and _ vegetables 
as well as newly baked goods, 
flowers and prepared foods. 
Today the cost of purchas- 
ing a home, while on the rise, 


| remains affordable in Waverly, 


especially when compared to 
the prices of surrounding neigh- 
borhoods like Charles Village or 
Guilford. 

The average price of a house 
is still well under $100,000. The 
stadium’s exit from Waverly also, 
not surprisingly, increased the 
unemployment rate which is cur- 
rently estimated at approximate- 
ly 10 percent according to the lat- 
est census information. 

Many residents also complain 
that the loss of the stadium has 
resulted in a decrease in police 
presence. “When the stadium 
was here, you'd see police patrol- 
ling the street all the time. This 
doesn’t happen anymore,” said 
one life-long resident who re- 
quested to go unnamed. 

Yet many residents do not 
seem too concerned about safety 
and cite the few large profile 
crimes as anomalies. 

“We mostly get the same ju- 
venile delinquency like petty 
vandalism that you'd get any- 
where,” said Regina Boyce, a 
board member of the Waverly 
Improvement Association and 
resident of Waverly for four and 
a half years. 

“What happens in Waverly is 
the same thing that happens in 
Charles Village, petty juvenile 
crime.” 

While residents acknowledge 
the negative effects of the stadi- 
um’s exit, many are optimistic 
about Waverly’s future, pointing 
towards the community’s diver- 
sity, tight-knight community and 
historic charm as the source of its 
potential rebound. 

“I know everyone on my 
block and we look out for one 
another,” Boyce said. “I love and 
trust my neighbors.” Events like 
picnics and community art proj- 
ects serve to bring the neighbor- 


CLASSIFIEDS 


— REGINA BOYCE, 
MEMBER OF THE WAVERYLY 
IMPROVEMENT A\SSOCIA- 





“32nd Street found in the 
Market” brings ’ COM nn nity. 
in over 30 What happens in There's a good 
vendors from 4 mix of people; 
across Mary- Waverly is the same racially and 
land and as : I h : economically 
a ens 1n : i, 
far as southern thing that EE diverse. 
| Pennsylvania. Charles Village, petty Residents 
The market . : : cite Waverly’s 
| draws crowds juvenile crime historiccharac- 


ter as a source 
of its potential 
to regenerate 
its businesses 
and overcome 
the devastating 
loss of the sta- 
dium, which 
served as the backbone of the 
neighborhood for so long. 

It is walking through the 
neighborhood where one can 
observe Waverly’s historic char- 
acter. 

Yet history is a doubled-edge 
sword, and reminders of the 
neighbor’s previous prosperity 
also reinforce the fact that these 
days are past. One only needs 
to see the stately marquee of 
the Boulevard Theater, which 
is still present on Greenmount 
Avenue. 

The Boulevard was once a 
neighborhood institution that 
had to shut its doors in 1989. Its 
grand marquee, now faded, still 
remains, but the space is cur- 
rently occupied by one of the 
many discount stores that line 
Waverly’s main shopping street. 
The same is true of the once 
grand Victorian homes that har- 
ken back to days of greater afflu- 
ence in the neighborhood. 

While many bemoan the loss 
of the stadium’s business and its 
related businesses in Waverly, 
residents are just as quick to de- 
fend their neighborhood. Boyce 
maintains that her neighbor- 
hood “feels like home.” 

Residents profess pride in the 
tight-knit community in which 
they live; that they know all of 
their neighbors, and look out for 
one another. 

Despite recent economic trou- 
bles, Waverly residents are look- 
ing toward the future. The site of 
the stadium remains a place that 
residents can still rally around 
— a neighborhood YMCA. A 
fully equipped gym and com- 
munity center, the space is open 
for families and individuals of 
all ages. 

Even in the face of the 
challenges of a struggling local 
economy, poor public schooling 
and increased petty crime, 
Waverly residents remain deeply 
attached and committed to their 
neighborhood. 


TION 


Student Apartment. Near JHU. 2900's 
Calvert Street Avail. now. Month to 
‘month. Total turnkey operation. Full 
basement floor (share kitchen). Phone, 
broadband internet, sat, 
included. Fully 


A/C, utils all 
furnished. $650/mo, 


Email rplabor@verizon.net 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


Learn and Live. 





sign Up « asa am © 


Regicter online ace at www w.atactbaltiniore tien 


WHAT: — AHA 5K Heart Walk 

WHEN: October 27, Sat. 
8:30 a.m. — 12 noon 

WHERE: Federal Hill Park 


*“ Free transportation from 
Homewood to Federal Hill will 
be provided. 





Be the team with the highest number of students! Receive a free Ben and 
Jerry’s ice-cream bash! 


Have 10+ walkers in your team or Refer 5+ team captains! Receive a $20 
gift certificate for a retail store! 





Want more info? Please contact Margaret at mlau4@jhmi.edu 


Help Fight Heart Di sease! horen bas @ 
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Teea1.«200 
We put the MOCK in Democracy 


Family Weekend 2007 and MSE Symposium Present: 


THE CAPITOL STEPS 


Friday November 2, 2007 
8:00 p.m. 
Shriver Hall Auditorium 


Student Tickets: $15.00 
JHU Parents, Staff and Faculty: $20 
~All Others: $25 


Tickets may be purchased at the Office of the Dean of Student Life, Suite 102, 
Levering Hall 
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A Cash, JCash & Dining Dollars 












Saturday, 


Ever 
-. October 13th 
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PRICE BURGER NIG 
Every Thursday 


Bane Bes GabrielaGarciaMedina 


Undergraduates 


w/ JCard 1g | “= International spoken word 
at artist & award winning poet 


ee 


Every Friday 10pm to 1am ye, 


Nolan’s Stage @ 9pm 
Every Thursday Night bring your friends 
4 & enjoy the Hopkins Jazz Trio. Free Coffee & Doughnuts www.myspace.com/gabrielagarciamedina 
y 4 a Hang Out @ Nolan's 
‘i <_< Sho 


eer E Lyin Low Located on the 3rd floor 


of Charles Commons | 
weleosn-y-Vae | @) Nolan's - St. Paul Street Building 


Catch the game on the BIG screen! _ Need a quiet place to study? 
Bring your books, notes & whatever else 


New laters abs eae you need for some quiet study time. 





maleeeiiiitlcecmiakiaaulautea 
Seattle 
Sree @ NOLAN’S - 7-10pm 


Nolan's Private Dining Room 
Tuesdays 9pm to close 





Is your group planning an event? If you want a great location and some assistance in planning and promoting your program | 
| contact Kelly at kdavies@hd.jhu.edu for information how you can host your event at Nolan’s on 33rd! | 


For late night access use your 
JCard @ the 33rd St. entrance. 


$ 9 
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Od) sian Inspired FF) Sounsege w/t Hot — 
Noodle Saute. 2 3 | grilled peppers | : nt ; > Harb Roasted 
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We can MAKE Our own salads , 
@ tre Salad Bar now... 


WHAT 
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Ted Poehler steps 
down after 15- 
year tenure as the 
vice provost for 


Ted Poehler, the vice provost 
for research, has decided to step 
down after his productive 15- 
year tenure. His resignation will 
be effective as of Dec. 31 of this 
year. Poehler does not plan to 
fully leave the University. After 
a one-year sabbatical he will re- 
turn to the Whiting School of 
Engineering as a research pro- 
fessor on conducting polymers. 

Poehler is a Hopkins alum, en- 
tering the University as a fresh- 
man in 1952. He was a student at 
Hopkins under the presidential 
terms of Bronk, Reed and Eisen- 
hower while he earned his bach- 
elor’s, master’s and doctoral de- 
grees. Under Hopkins presidents 
Eisenhower, Gordon, Muller, 
Richardson, Nathans and Brody, 
Poehler has served as a research- 
er, teacher and senior adminis- 
trator, respectively. 

Poehler has had a highly pro- 
ductive tenure which has pro- 
duced his name on 154 papers and 
he is a holder of 14 patents. Some 
of Poehler’s many accomplish- 
ments at Hopkins have been: The 
strengthening of the operations 
and facilities of the University’s 


animal care program, chaired 
the Institutional Compliance 
Oversight Committee, and he has 
overseen the building of the Of- 
tice of Research Projects Admin- 
istration into a model of efficienc. 
He also helped to establish many 
important interdisciplinary re- 
search efforts such as the new 
Human Language Technology 
Center of Excellence and the In- 
stitute for NanoBiotechnology. 

Provost Christina Johnson 
said of Poehler, “In each of these 
roles, for more than 55 years, 
led has been proud to be a part 
of Johns Hopkins and has done 
Johns Hopkins proud.” 


— Alex Begley 


Bloomberg 

School researches 
human rights vio- 
lations in eastern 


In eastern Burma (Myanmar) 
there have been reports of fla- 
grant human rights violations, 
including forced displacement, 
forced labor, attacks on civilians 
by soldiers, injuries from land 
mines and destruction or theft 
of food supplies. More than 50 
percent of households in dis- 
placed areas reported incidents 

in a 2003-2004 
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Ted Poehler is stepping down as vice provost for research. 
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survey. 

This study, 
completed by re- 
searchers from 
the Johns Hop- 
kins Bloomberg 
School of Public 
Health along with 
assistance from 
other institutions, 
is published in 
the October is- 
sue of the Journal 
of Epidemiology 
and Community 
Health. 

Fifty-two per- 
cent of those 
surveyed by The 
Back Pack Health 
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News in Brief 


Worker Team — a network of 
mobile health workers who pro- 
vide basic health care and con- 
duct surveillance in the area 
— said they had experienced 
one or more human rights vio- 
lations during the previous 12 
months. More than 32 percent 
of households reported forced 
labor, while 25 percent report- 
ed theft or destruction of their 
food supply. In the study more 
than eight percent reported that 
they had been forced from their 
homes. The mortality risk for 
children under five years of age 
was in excess of 200 per 1,000 
live births. Afflictions like ma- 
laria, diarrhea and acute respira- 
tory infections were cited as the 
most common causes of death. 
Land mine injuries rounded out 
the study with a reported rate of 
13.3 injuries per 10,000 persons 
per year. 

There are the key findings of 
the relationship between human 
rights violations in Burma and 
poor population-level health in- 
dicators: 

Households that reported 
more than one human rights vio- 
lations saw the occurence of death 
among children younger than five 
years old was five times higher. 

The risk of land mine inju- 
ries was significantly increased 
among households that reported 
that they had been forced into 
displacement or stripped of 
food. 

Three main ideas associated 
with poor nutritional status 
among children were forced dis- 
placement and food theft or de- 
struction. 

Deaths, in general, were more 
common in households that ex- 
perienced forced displacement or 
food theft or destruction. 

Hopkins researchers Mulla- 
ny, Voravit Suwanvanichkij and 
Beyrer co-authored the study 
while additional authors include 
Adam K. Richards, of Monte- 
fiore Medical Center; Catherine 
I. Lee and Thomas J. Lee, of the 
Global Health Access Program; 
and Cynthia Maung and Mahn 
Mahn, both of the Back Pack 
Health Worker Team. 


— Alex Begley 


Bloomberg 

School to partici- 
pate as National 
Children’s Study 


As part of the National Chil- 
dren’s Study — an organization 
that is studying the environ- 
mental effects of the health of 
children — has chosen the Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health to assess the ge- 
netic factors on child and human 
health in the United States. 

Twenty-two sister study cen- 
ters of the National Children’s 
Study, including the Bloomberg 
School, will be involved in the ef- 
fort that is being run by U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human 
Services and the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

To get the a complete rep- 
resentative sample of the U.S. 
population they will conduct the 
study in 105 locations across the 
country. 

In this study, the Bloomberg 
School plans to recruit and enroll 
100,000 women from neighbor- 
hoods in Baltimore County to 
participate in the examination of 
a host of health outcomes, includ- 
ing pregnancy, neurodevelop- 
ment and behavior, child health 
and development, and asthma 
and growth. 

The study will also look at 
several different chronic condi- 
tions found in children that are 
affected by environmental fac- 
tors. These include chemical ex- 
posures and biological and ge- 
netic factors. 

The National Children’s 
study will also study a random 
sample of another 100,000 chil- 
dren, documenting their de- 
velopment for 21 years (from 
before birth, to after birth) in or- 
der to draw out information on 
the prevention and treatment of 
some of the nations most press- 
ing health problems (including 
autism, birth defects, and dia- 
betes). 

“What we learn will help pro- 
mote the well-being. of children 


and families in Baltimore County, 
Md., and across the United States 
and [will] shape child health 
guidance, interventions and pol- 
icy for generations to come,” said 
Lynn Goldman, a professor of the 
Bloomberg School and the princi- 
pal investigator of the new center. 
“Only a study of the magnitude 
of the National Children’s Study 
can provide answers to some of 
the important questions 
about how we help children meet 
their full potential for health and 
development.” 


most 


— Alex Begley 


Jan Kiely named 
co-director of 
Hopkins Nanjing 


Jan Kiely has been named as 
the New American co-director of 
the Hopkins-Nanjing Center for 
Chinese and American studies. 


SCURVY ALERTS 


He will sahre directorial duties 
with a Chinese co-director. 

As co-director, Kiely is re- 
sponsible for the management 
of the center’s affairs as well as 
the administration of the newly 
established master’s program. 
This master’s program is the first 
Sino-U.S. MA degree accredited 
in both countries. 

Kiely will also serves as an 
associate professor at the center. 
where he will teach courses about 
the history of U.S.-Chinese social 
and cultural interaction. 

Kiely has worked as an as- 
sociate. professor of history and 
Asian studies. 

Kiely has lived and studied 
in Wuhan, Hong Kong, Beijing 
and Nanjing. He has taught at 
Central China Normal Univer- 
sity, the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong, Nanjing University 
and Harvard University. Kiely is 
a National Committee on United 
States - China Relations Public 
Intellectuals Program Fellow. 


— Max McKenna 


Oct. 6 at 5:30 a.m. — A non-affiliate was sleeping in a commercial truck 
near the 100 block of Wyman Park Drive, when he was awakened by a male 
banging on his window. The male displayed a handgun and demanded the 
non-affiliate’s wallet. Upon taking the wallet, the suspect fled south toward 
Maryland Avenue. Baltimore Police searched the area to no avail. Investiga- 


tion continuing. 


Oct. 7 at 8:01 p.m. — An undergraduate walking from the 7-11 in the 400 
block of E. 33rd St. was accosted by three unknown males. One of the sus- 
pects asked for change as the second suspect wrapped his arms around the 
student. The third suspect then placed a sharp object to the student's side and 


removed a cell phone and $2 from a left pant pocket. The suspects were last 
seen on foot in the 400 block of East 33rd St. No injuries. Baltimore Police 
searched the area to no avail. Investigation continuing. 


Oct. 8 at 7:00 p.m. — A Broadway Services employee was walking in the 
rear of the building toward the ramp when he was approached by three 
males. One of the males demanded the employee's property and attempted 
to knock the employee down. The employee struck the assailant in the face. 
A second male attempted to grab the employee but was knocked to the 
ground. When the employee ran to the building and yelled for assistance, the 
assailants fled toward Gorsuch Avenue. Baltimore Police responded. Investi- 


gation continuing. 

















facilities. 


What Is The 
Hopkins Healthy Option Program? 


A health information partnership of JHU Dining Services and the JHU 
Student Health and Wellness Center, the Hopkins Healthy Options Program 
is a nutritional information initiative designed to provide our customers 
with nutritional information on the many healthy food options in our dining 








2\Healthy 
x|Options 
2'Program 





Using both the American Heart Association and the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s (USDA) nutritional guidelines and information, we’ve 
developed the program as a simple and effective means of helping you 
identify healthier food choices at every meal, every day. 


You'll see the Hopkins Healthy Option logo at deli counters, grills, salad 
stations and even at pizza and dessert counters. We strive to make it easy for 
you to make good, informed food decisions no matter what you choose to eat. 


Look for the Hopkins Healthy Options Program symbol in the servery when 
dining at the Fresh Food Café and soon in other JHU dining facilities on 
campus. The symbol will guide you to healthier food choices. 















By ROSS LINKER 
\ews-Letter Staff Writer 


A new Baltimore City Council 
bill to revive a noise 
ordinance, which had stalled in 
committee last spring. Bill 07- 
0717, first introduced on June 
ll, redefines the parameters 
of an older bill that sought to 
add excessive noise to a list of 


seeks 


neighborhood nuisances. 

Support for the original bill, 
introduced in 2005 by Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake, current City 
Council _ president, increased 
following Phi Kappa Psi’s housing 
battle in April. 
stalled. 

“Noise criteria was hard to 
fit in [the original bill],” said 
Shaun Adamec, Rawlings-Blake’s 
communications director. “The 
Council found there would be 
a lot of difficulty in measuring 
noise objectively.” 

This past summer, Council- 
woman Helen Holton proposed 
a new bill that would have the 
noise ordinance be complaint- 
driven. The bill states that for 
residents who are cited twice 
for acting as “neighborhood nui- 


However it soon 





STS 





sances” there is a possibility that 
the offenders could be evicted 
from their homes. 

In addition, any activity that 
the legislation defines as a local 
“the 
unreasonable use of profanity, 
cursing, or swearing” — could be 
cited by law enforcement officials 
with the same penalty applying. 

“Unlike the last bill, which 
would have added to a preexist- 
ing law, Councilwoman Holton’s 
bill will create a new law,” Ada- 
mec said. 


“nuisance” — including, 


“Tt will solve the original bill’s 
problems.” 

So far, the council has report- 
ed the bill favorable, Adamec ex- 
plained. On Oct. 15, the council 
will vote on a second reader for 
the bill. 

“1 don’t think the bill is consti- 
tutional,” commented Matthew 
Crenson, professor of Political 
Science at Hopkins. “I don’t know 
if this will constitute due process 
of law.” 

According to Crenson, the op- 
portunities to appeal the decision 
for eviction could very easily take 
longer to achieve than the actual 
length of the punishment. In ad- 
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City Council revives noise ordinance Olmsted to 


dition, the bill barely relies on 
police involvement, rather call- 
ing for the community to take 
action. 

“This opens itself to abuse,” 
Crenson noted. “It can become 
an instrument of neighborhood 
conflict.” 

Furthermore, Crenson feels 
that the very idea of a noise or- 
dinance in a city environment is 
close to being ridiculous. 

“People have to realize that 
cities are noisy and there are 
plenty of things that could dis- 
turb the peace,” he said. 

In April 2007, the original 
bill was revived during action 
against Hopkins’s Phi Kappa Psi 
fraternity. 

Following a lengthy hearing, 
involving testimony from neigh- 
bors and community members, 
Phi Psi lost a house on Canter- 
bury Road in a primarily resi- 
dential area, due to controversial 
zoning decisions. 

The housing battle gener- 
ated support for “nuisance free” 
residential sectors in Baltimore 
and for Rawlings-Blake’s noise 
ordinance bill. However, while 
roughly two thirds of the city 
ed the issue, the 
proposal 
mately failed to 
gain significant 
momentum. 

In this law, 
residencies that 
had sound lev- 
els above 55 
decibels could 


gal action. Her 
law, though, 
was an amend- 


existing 
and failed to 
see any sort of 
city council ac- 
tion. 

The docu- 
ment stipulates 
that 
tion can only 
be maintained 
for a maximum 
of one year and 
that there are 
opportunities to 
either shorten or 
remove the pun- 
ishment both 
before and after 
the initial accu- 
sation. 








FILE PHOTO 
Residents discussed the previous noise ordinance bill with Rawlings-Blake in front of Phi-Psi’s old house. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
structure of condominiums, so we 
studied alternative plans,” said 
Tim Pula, senior development 
director of SBER. 

“The current 217 apartments 
will be divided in two: 70 percent 
will be market-rate and 30 percent 
will be work-force housing. This 

| work-force portion is geared 
specifically to nurses, teachers 
and possible graduate students 
and post-doctoral students. 
We don’t envision the building 
serving the undergraduate 
population. There will be a full- 
time job requirement in addition 
to an income requirement,” Pula 

| said. 

According to Paula Burger, 
dean of Undergraduate Education 
and vice provost of the Krieger 

| School of Arts and Sciences, the 
University had hoped that the 
| Olmsted would “attract owner 
occupied units as a means of 
bringing further stability to the 
Charles Village neighborhood.” 

“We certainly understand 
that the real estate market has 
changed significantly,” she said. 
“And share disappointment that 
the original model is threatened 
| by current external market forces. 
On the other hand, the project 
under consideration should be 
standing for 80-100 years, and 
it would be most unfortunate 
not to see this as a long-term 
consideration.” 

The latest plan for the Olm- 
sted has also changed the height 
of the building, adding 24 feet to 
the building that was previously 
supposed to be the same height 
as the neighboring Charles Com- 
mons. This change means that the 
Olmsted will top out at 13 stories, 
a height of which the University 
disapproves. 

“Not only is the building now 
out of scale with its surroundings, 
it will present a blunt wall on the 
33rd St. side directly across from 
Charles Commons, creating a sort 
of canyon effect on the south side 
of the street, blocking light to the 
Charles Commons,” Burger said. 

Charles Commons stands 316 





Faculty will relocate to Dell House for Gilman renovation 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
the Johns Hopkins Real Estate 
Office was responsible for issuing 
the official letter notifying the 
residents of the move, Lauer 
said. 

“I was never informed of 
this,” Tricia Merkel, a resident 
of the Dell House, said. Another 
resident, who preferred not to be 
identified, said that he was con- 
tacted by the Leasing Office last 
Friday. According to him, he was 
told that “the building’s owner 
reserves the right to terminate 
the lease at any time,” and that he 
was made an offer to move into 
the Blackstone or Charles apart- 
ments. His problem with moving 
somewhere else is that his rent 
would increase by almost $300. 

The resident added that the 
Leasing Office said the other resi- 
dents would be notified by De- 
cember, and that he would have 
to leave by February. Before then, 
he would be helped to find a new 
apartment, and the owner would 
pay for professional movers to 
move him elsewhere. 

“Hopkins hasn't told us any- 
thing,” said another resident of 
the Dell House, who also chose 
to remain anonymous. 

“1 was told on Friday the Dell 
House was considering closing 
down in February. That's all I’ve 
heard.” 

Executive director of 
Communications and Public 
Affairs Dennis O’Shea had no 
comment. 

Lauer said the Dell House was 
chosen because of its proximity 
and the opportunity to keep the 
departments together. 

“With a lot of people, we didn’t 
have a lot of options,” she said. 
Additional aspects contributing 


to the Dell House’s allure was the — 


fact that the building is univer- 
sity-owned. _ 

This would make modifica- 
tions and adding security easier 
tasks. The plan to move to the 
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Dell House was reviewed 
by the Dean’s Office. 

“Moving all the resi- 
dents out of Gilman is a 
huge undertaking,” Martin 
Kajic, Facilities Program 
manager, said. 

“It’s about 40,000 square 
feet. We wanted to try to 
keep all the residents of 
Gilman together.” 

According to Kajic, mod- 
ifications to the Dell House 
will begin when Gilman 
becomes available for reno- 
vations. 

“We are working with 
facilities, security, the cen- 
tral IT — we are working 
with parking, to make this 
as easy a transition as pos- 
sible,” he said. 

“We're reviewing the 
walk with security from 
campus to the Dell. We're 
also going to have a dedicated 
shuttle the runs between the Dell 
House and the Library.” 

The apartments will be tem- 
porarily converted into offices, 
Lauer said. The living room and 
dining room spaces will be used 
for graduate student space and 
the bedrooms will be made into 
offices for professors. 

According to Rebecca Swisdak, 
administrative manager in the 
Department of German and 
Romance Languages, faculty 
members will have to work out 
of bedrooms and share offices, 
sometimes doubling or tripling 
up in a room. 

Swisdak said that the move 
has caused a mixed reaction from 
the faculty. 

“The student access is a con- 
cern, in terms of both office hours’ 
and chance encounters,” she said. 
She also cited her concern about 
the safety in the area, as well as 
getting to and from the cars. _ 

“The faculty is, for the most 
part, reserving judgment until 
more is known.” 


ws 





Swisdak added that a plus 
would be the big spaces on the 
first two floors that would be ap- 
propriate for seminars. But, she 
added, “Some professors have 
been in their Gilman offices for 
the better part of 40 years — they 
are very entrenched. It will up- 
root business in the office — the 
practices of everyday, the way 
that we're doing things.” 

Dean of faculty David Bell 
said that he consulted with fac- 
ulty as much as possible during 
the plans. Since more than half 
of the Arts and Sciences depart- 
ments are there, the Dell House 
was determined to be the best 
option, he explained. According 
to Bell, some concerns of the fac- 
ulty are that the Dell House is not 
centrally located and that the of- 
fices will be small. 

Gilman’s renovation includes 
redoing HVAC for the whole 


building, redoing the interior 


walls, making partial glass walls 
with frosted glass and clear 
glass at the top to let in the light, 
making handicapped access, up- 
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The Dell House will undergo minor renovations in preparation for housing faculty offices. 


grading stairwells, connecting 
the stairwells that end randomly 
and creating better shelving ca- 
pacity. 

“The architects were taken 
back by the department’s de- 
mand for filing space,” Swisdak 
said, and there will be “as much 
shelving and fixed furniture as 
can possibly fit.” 

Swisdak’s department hopes 
for smart technology classrooms 
similar those in Hodson. 

When the department returns, 
it will also be located on one floor 
rather than scattered throughout 
different floors like they are cur- 
rently. 

According to Bell, the an- 
nouncement of the move from 
Gilman to the Dell House this fall 
was no surprise to the faculty since 
they had discussed the possibility 
throughout spring and summer. 

“A move is never fun. But the 
prospect of coming back to anew 
and exciting Gilman... it’s almost 
like getting a new kitchen. It’s a 
very small analogy to a very big 
project,” Kajic said. 





feet high, and the University wants 
the Olmsted to max-out at this 
same height. According to Burger, 
the Commons was held toa vertical 
limit of 332 feet to match the height 
limits of the adjacent Charles and 
Blackstone apartments. 

“Our position is that the Olm- 
sted project should be built in ac- 
cord with the same standards so it 
does not compromise the Charles 
Commons and the look and feel of 
this neighborhood,” Burger said. 

While Sandy Sparks, the chair 
of Planned Unit Development 
(PUD), said that the committee 
took these concerns seriously, the 
vote on Sept. 27 was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of increasing the 
height of he Olmsted. 

“The City Council has 
legislation pending to permit 
the height of the Olmsted to be 
340 feet,’ said Councilwoman 
Mary Pat Clarke,, who represents 
the Charles Village area on 
Baltimore's city council. 

The UDARP height approval is 
just the first of a series of necessary 
approvals prior to construction. 

“UDARP’s approval is not 
the last step. There needs to be 
a Plan Commission hearing and 
a Second Leader meeting within 
the City Council where votes 
will be taken on the amendment. 
There is also a third vote after 
those two steps, but it’s typically 
for formality,” Pula said. 

Salem Reiner, Hopkins’ 
director of Community Relations 


of the Homewood Campus, 
explained the University’s 
stance. 


“We are interested in seeing a 
high quality design comparable 
to that of Charles Commons, one 
that works with the other physi- 
cal elements and uses in the area. 
We want to see uses that enhance 
the viability of the area and are of 
interest to the surrounding com- 
munity,” Reiner said. 

“JHU did not, and will not 
be ‘fighting’ the direction of the 
Olmsted project,” he said. 

According to the new propos- 
al, the first two levels, employing 
32,000 square feet, are devoted to 
retail space, followed by four sto- 
ries of apartments. The seventh 
and eighth stories will harbor 
79,000 square feet of office space, 
and the remaining five stories 
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The Olmsted is currently slated to stand 13 stories above 


original retail space. 
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the Charles Village streets. 


will be devoted to apartments as 
well. 

Although — the details are 
unclear, a portion of the nine 
stories of apartment space will be 
devoted to four-and-a-half levels 
of parking. 

“The parking authority of Bal- 
timore will operate the function- 
ality of the parking garage. There 
has been a great need of parking 
in the Charles Village area. It 
will be open to the tenants of the 
Olmsted and the public, but the 
technicalities aré up to the city of 
Baltimore,” Pula said. 

Reiner voiced Hopkins’ hope 
for the building’s place in the 
community. 

“1 would like to see the Olm- 
sted create a greater sense of com- 
munity in the immediate area, 
bringing both JHU affiliates and 
others together ... JHU, like SBER, 
and the community are very in- 
terested in seeing the construc- 
tion start as soon as possible. We 
are all interested in a high quality 
project in terms of design and de- 
velopment program [uses].” 

Clarke expressed a similar 
standpoint. 

“The community wants the 
Olmsted to be as architecturally 
appealing as Charles Commons 
and an asset to Hopkins’ students 
and Charles Village residents 
alike. [But] to make the economics 
work, Struever has increased the 

and. d of- 
fice space ... In addition, the City © 
wants surplus public parking 
spaces in the garage which this 
building will include, “surplus” 
meaning more than the apart- 
ments, offices and retail custom- 
ers will require,” Clarke said. 

Rubenkonig said that it will 
take 22-24 months to complete the 
construction portion of the project 
upon commencement and “we're 
shooting to get it going in 2008.” 

Pulaconfirmedthis,saying,”“We 
are hoping to start construction in 
the summer of 2008. We hope to 
open the Olmsted for occupancy 
in the summer or fall of 2010.” 

The preliminary Planning 
Commission public hearing on 
the legislation is scheduled to be 
held on Oct. 18 at 3 p.m., 417 East 
Fayette St. on the eighth floor. 

“Testimony is welcome,” 
Clarke said. 
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)bama applauded by crowd 
lor Iraq War exit strategy 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 

“People are yearning for 
justice and they’re hungry for 
change,” he said. “It’s not going 
to be enough to change parties; 
we've got to change our politics.” 

Obama addressed a variety 
of issues ranging from reducing 
America’s reliance on foreign 
energy to overcoming special in- 
terest in Washington. His main 
emphasis, however, rested on fix- 
ing the health care system, with- 
drawing troops from Iraq and 
improving America’s education 
system. His promise to make col- 
lege more affordable and acces- 
sible drew shouts of “yeah” and 
“that’s right” from the crowd. 

The biggest cheers of the night, 
however, came when Obama out- 
lined his plan to end the war in 
Iraq. 

“I promise you this,” he said. 
“If we have not started bringing 
[the troops] home by Jan. 20 of 
2009, the first thing I will do as 
President of the United States is 
bring this war to an end. You can 
take that to the bank” 

The freshman senator also 
defended his relative newcomer 
status in Washington by citing 
his record as a community 
organizer, civil rights attorney 
and state senator. 

“Those are the experiences 


that the next president needs if 
real change is going to happen,” 
Obama said. “A long resume 
doesn’t guarantee good judgment. 
Longevity says nothing about 
character. I have the experience 
... to bring people together to get 
things done.” 

Graduate student and Stu- 
dents for Obama member Kate 
Vickery found the rally energiz- 
ing and inspiring. 

“One of the reasons I really 
wanted to see him speak tonight 
is he comes off as being very very 
charismatic,” she said. “What this 
country needs right now is a char- 
ismatic leader who can give people 
faith and hope about our country 
and politics, because 1, for one, 
can’t even listen to the radio or 
watch the news anymore because 
1 am so depressed. He's like a rock 
star. You just want to touch him. I 
teared up when he came out.” __ 

Others, such as freshman 
James Zhe, were less devout 
supporters but found the rally 
helpful nonetheless in helping 
him make up his mind. 

“I was just curious to see to see 
who is this guy, what is he like,” 
Zhe said. “I am actually quite 
undecided about who is the best _ 
candidate [in the 2008 race], but 
it definitely gave me a more solid 
impression of the man.” ee 
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Studying across the pond makes travel and fun eas 


remember freshmen  ori- 

entation at Hopkins: the 

whirl of social events, the 

volunteer activities, get- 
; ting to know the people 
in your dorm, convocation and 
student advisor meetings. All-in- 
all it was a jam packed week. At 
Queen Mary University of Lon- 
don, things work a little bit dif- 
ferently. Most University activi- 
ties during the first week involve 
drinking and clubbing, with dis- 
counts on drinks and free trans- 
port to dance clubs. 

Drink flows freely here in 
London, where the drinking age 
is 18. The polite British people 
apologize in advance: Signs that 
say “Please do not 
be offended if we 
ask for I.D.,” can 
be seen in many 
bars. Alcoholic 
beverages can be 
purchased on cam- 
pus in at least two 
different dining areas. Many stu- 
dents have a pint with lunch. 

Queen Mary is located in the 
East End of London in a primar- 
ily Bangladeshi neighborhood. 
The area around the school re- 
minds me a little of Baltimore: 
There many parts of the area 
where you don’t want to walk at 
night. There is an outdoor market 
a few blocks away where you can 
get everything from Bollywood 
movies to frying pans and fruit 
and unlicensed movie dealers 
try to sell you pirated Hollywood 
movies. 

The campus has more diversi- 
ty than Hopkins; there are many 
more Muslims, Sikhs, Asians and 
eastern Europeans. Even with this 
great diversity the only religious 
structure on campus is a Chris- 
tian chapel. Everyone is welcome 


i 
i 


Laura Dingle 
Letters from Abroad 


there, and free coffee, hot choco- 
late and tea is available. 

One of the most noticeable dif- 
ferences between Hopkins and 
Queen Mary is the organization. 
Whereas registering for classes, 
finding your class schedule and 
buying books is simple and can be 
done entirely online at Hopkins, 
those same tasks are a bit more 
complicated at Queen Mary. Study 
abroad students can pre-register 
for some of their courses by sub- 
mitting their desired classes to the 
study abroad advisor. Any class 
that hasn’t been pre-registered for 
requires standing in a line (queu- 
ing) and signing up for each class 
manually with the department. 
I waited 
for nearly 
an hour 
to reg- 
ister for 
one histo- 
ry class. 

After 
you have registered, there is still 
the problem of finding all your 
classes. Normally Queen Mary 
students get a personal schedule, 
but study abroad students may 
find themselves running from 
department to department to find 
out where are their courses. 

London can be a very expen- 
sive place to live, but here in the 
East End it is almost comparable 
to Baltimore. You can buy a pint 
for around $3.30 and meals at 
most pubs in the area are between 
$6-$10. $40 can get you about one 
week’s worth of groceries and a 
movie costs around $6 with the 
student discount. 

Traveling to Europe from 
London can be extremely cheap. 
Ryanair, a large discount airline, 
frequently has one-way flights for 
between $20-$40. Traveling with 
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them is not the 
most comfort- 
able experience 
(the seats don’t 
recline) and ev- 
erything 
extra (even wa- 
ter). 
Classes 
organized 
ferently here, 
with two. or 
more separate 
lectures for the 
same in 
one day. It is 
slightly annoy- 
ing to leave class 
and then come 
back an hour 
later to the same 
subject. The ad- 
vantage is that 
it is not difficult 
to arrange your 
schedule to 
have a day off. 
I have Mondays 
off and plan to 
use my three 


costs 


are 
dif- 


class 














day weekend 
(as well as Ry- 
anair) to see the 
Louvre in Paris, 
eat chocolate in Belgium or watch 
a sex show and smoke marijuana 
in Amsterdam. 

Hostels are a must if you want 
to keep it cheap. I found them to 
be friendly and a great way to 
meet people (I am still in touch 
with several people I shared a 
room with). 

There are several pubs near 
Queen Mary where students go 
to watch cricket, football (soccer) 
and rugby. Sports fans here are 
crazy about the games that they 
watch. I watched an India versus 
Pakistan cricket game in a pub 








uring the summers 
I work as an ocean 
lifeguard in Fen- 
wick Island, Del., 
and have been 
able to compete in lifeguard 
competitions. Being a runner, I 
compete in the soft sand sprint- 
ing events. One of these events 
is called beach flags, an intense 
competition where you lie on the 
sand in a prone position, leap 
up when the whistle blows and 
race 25 yards to grab a flag. The 
lifeguard who does not acquire 
a flag is out, and this goes on 
until only one person remains. 
In preparation for this event, 
I began imple- 
menting visu- 
alization _into 
my training. I 
would treat a 
hard training 





at all. The third group did not 
practice but visualized them- 
selves improving their shots. 
When all three groups attempt- 
ed to shoot from the foul line, 
the group that visualized made 
as many baskets just as much 
as those that actually practiced. 
While visualization shouldn't 
replace actual practice, it can be 
a great training tool that allows 
you to practice and focus in on 
your training anytime and any- 
where. 

Over the summer, when I 
wasn’t saving lives or sprinting 
up and down the beach, I man- 
aged to read a book that discuss- 
es the power 
of the athlete’s 
mind and the 
effects the 
mind has on 
athletics and 


day and sprint competition. 
workout like it The Warrior 
was the actual ee: ee 

tition. I illm - 
oud eofstend cusses the idea 
the crowd was Z of the “natural 
watching and Kelly Gonzale arnt ane 
making com- ow we have 


ments and that 
my competitors 
were racing next to me. I would 
anticipate the sound of the whis- 
tle, and then I would visualize 
the movement that I was going 
to do as if it was a movie being 
played in my mind. 
¥ By treating training exactly 
like competition, it made the 
competition seem as comfort- 
able as a training day. After my 
successful experience with visu- 
alization, I began using it when 
training for other races and 
eventually used it in my every- 
day workouts in order to get bet- 
‘terresults, = | 
A study was done on bas- 
ketball players to improve their 
1 line shot. One group actu- 
practiced making the shots 
while one group did nothing 
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Busy Bodies 





strayed away 
from that con- 
cept. 

As children we had no 
knowledge that things could 
hurt us or the feeling of failure. 
Therefore we acted naturally 
and were motivated to do many 
things. Failure is essential in the 
success of athletes, but it can be 
the prime reason some people 
are without motivation to try 
harder or even to exercise at all. 
Millman feels this motivation 
stems from a lack of motivation 
and fear of failure. 

- “Often, the answer is that he 
doesn’t really believe he can do 
well. Thus if he doesn’t succeed, 
he can always feel ‘I could have 
done really well if I'd really 
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The Houses of Parliment and Big Ben, which are important pieces of London history, are located across the River Thames 


Making it through the last five 
seconds of holding a core exer- 
cise, the final interval in cardio, 
or the last rep depends mostly on 
mental strength. Your body is an 
amazing machine capable of re- 
markable feats of greatness. It’s 
being able to safely push yourself 
that allows you to reap the great- 
est results. 

But all of the motivation, con- 
trolling of nerves and tension, 
and fighting the fear of failure 
cannot succeed without know- 
ing how to correctly learn an 
athletic skill. Everyone’s heard 
the saying “practice makes per- 
fect,” but what I think really 
helps you to succeed is “perfect 
practice.” 

Say you're trying to make a 
three-point shot in basketball. 
Instead of shooting time after 
time and missing half the shots, 
focus on the body movement 
and the task at hand. Be aware 
of your errors and how to cor- 
rect them. Shooting again and 
again the wrong way only devel- 
ops wrong habits and creates an 
incorrect motor response. Only 
after you can make the shot with 
correct form should you add in 
many repetitions. You must 
teach your body to perform a 
certain skill. 

My use of motivation has tak- 
en me all the way to Australia, 
because I will be competing in 
the “Year of the Lifesaver” inter- 
national competition. 

Having a positive mentality 
toward your body and how you 
will do in competition is impera- 
tive. It all goes back to the Little 
Engine that Could: “1 think I can, 

I think I can...” If you think you 
can do something, you will be 
more motivated to prepare prop- 
-erly, train harder and succeed. 
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is relieved,” he wrote. 
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The Eye is a popular tourist attraction along the Thames. 
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t’s Sunday, you've putzed 
around for two hours, and 
you know it’s time to do 
some work. But then again, 
it’s lunch time too. Head- 


|| ing over to good old MSE might 


make that mild hangover become 
a full blown misery-fest, so to 
save your stomach and your GPA 
— | proudly present Evergreen 
Cafe. About a mile from campus 


| through beautiful Roland Park, 


or a five minute drive, Evergreen 
is a perfect retreat. 
Walk onin, grab a seat, a booth 


or a sofa, or any of their range 


of seating options, including a 


| personal favorite, the high chair 


and table where my feet dangle 


counter, 


moment at 
assort- 
ment of whole bean coffees, ask 
yourself why you don’t have a 
coffee grinder, and then remem- 


| ber it’s because there are places 


that probably had twice as many | 
‘ people as it should have been able 
to hold. The cheering and booing 
was so intense, that two vans full | 
of police officers were called to 
calm any possible pandemonium. 
So far London appears to be 
an extremely diverse city. There | 
are many different accents (some | 
incomprehensible) and a lot of | 
alcohol. The food is not nearly as 
bad as it is rumored to be but, for 
some reason, they think curry is 
an English dish. 





Laura Dingle ts a junior Finance and 
History of Art double major from 
Dellwood. Minn. 


like Evergreen to do it for you. 
The coffee is above average and 
specialty concoctions are on the 
menu as well. 

Check out the specials, espe- 
cially during brunch hours on the 
weekend. If you’re in the mood 
for their omelet or quiche, say so! 
Otherwise, try a deliciously over- 
sized muffin or scone ($2). Bagel’s 


| aren't bad ($1.50 with cream 


cheese), but I highly recommend 
their sandwiches. 

Stacked high with turkey, 
cheese, sprouts, carrots, cucum- 
bers and the majority of the 
food pyramid’s remaining veg- 
etable category, their sandwich- 


| es are a Satisfying alternative to 
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Take a break to study and 
| snack at the Evergreen Cale 


that usual carbohydrate-laden 
meal that accompanies week- 
end study sessions. Build-your- 
own sandwich with unlimited 
veggies is $6.95. Salads from 
$6-7.85 

As you sip your coffee and 
wait to hear your name called 
to pick up your meal, open your 
computer and log some Facebook 
stalk-time on their free wireless. 
Typically a pretty quiet place to 
get some work done, it is by no 
means empty. A shifting crowd 
from the stroller and sippy-cup 
set to the TAs from Loyola, most 
people come to sit, eat and read 
something. 

The skylight with suspended 


down. plants can 
Mosey j oo @e seem 70s, 
| over the dii@SSd Simmons but the nat- 


ural light is 
a great al- 
ternative to 
MSE. Walls 
covered in art for sale by lo- 
cal artists lends a more relaxed 
feel, as do the well loved sofas 
and armchairs. The only atmo- 
spheric obstacle is the music. Of 
the many times I’ve been to Ev- 
ergreen. Only twice has the ut- 
terly unlistenable 80s soft-rock 
played loudly been an issue, but 
a warning I feel compelled to 
give as both ear-bleeding vis- 
its were recent weekends — it 
might be wise to bring along the 
iPod. 

Evergreen Cafe 

501 West Cold Spring Lane 

Baltimore, MD 21210 

410-235-8118 

theevergreen.us 
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Fashion trumps pain when is beauty at stake 


Lh 


ake here, the 
grand.secret if 
not of pleasing 
all yet of dis- 
pleasing none: 
court mediocrity, avoid originality, 
and sacrifice to fashion.” - William 
Blake 

Allow me to begin with a brief 


| lesson in fashion history. The 


time period was the 16th century, 


| and the newest look in style was 
| the corset. Used to slim the body 


Mind games: visualize to motivate yourself 


and make it conform to the gar- 
ment, the corset quickly became 
a valuable asset for royalty. The 
concept was that the body should 
fit the clothing, contrary to to- 
day’s strongly held belief that the 
clothing should fit the body. The 
corset became ubiquitous and 
gave way to anew branch of fash- 
ion called tightlacing. 

Tightlacers, asthey werecalled, 
wore ridiculously tightly laced 
corsets to extremely modify the 
figure and posture. Today tight- 
lacers are still present though the 
practice is heavily condemned by 
physicians and health specialists 
who claim it is seriously harmful 
to one’s health. 

More recently, the corset has 
made a comeback as an artistic 
statement, and as well in certain 
fetishistic scenes, though this 
is neither the time nor the col- 
umn for that. This brings me to 
the subject of bodily sacrifice for 
fashion. Now the art of sacrifice, 
as I like to say, ranges from tight- 
lacing to not wearing enough lay- 


ers in the cold. 

lam astrong believer in sacri- 
fice because I persist that looking 
good on the outside translates to 
feeling better on the inside. And 
as long as I feel good, no range of 
extreme temperatures, rain, sleet 
or snow can bother me. 

Of course, there are certain 
degrees of sacrifice, as well as 
figurative lines drawn that we 
choose not to cross. Tightlacers, 
in my opinion, are the extremists 
of bodily sacrifice for fashion. On 
the other hand, something along 
the lines of — wearing those flats 
on a particularly cold day when 
you shouldn't have, but did any- 
way because they 
looked too good 
with your outfit 
not to — classi- 
fies as a small sac- 
rifice. I sacrifice 
everyday, and I 
urge you to do the 
same, because a 
little risk here and 
there is necessary. 





louses are just several of a long 
list of problems. In fact one of my 
friends divulged that after work- 
ing a summer at Nordstrom, she 
was left with a beautiful gift: a 
stress fracture. 

Two of my preferred sacrifices 
include the hot and cold sacrifice. 
The basic concept is very coun- 
ter-intuitive. This usually occurs 
if I have a specifically chic outfit 
picked out for an occasion and 
the weather happens to clash 
with it. I can end up sweating 
or freezing, depending on how 
much I’m wearing, but I would 
never change. 

Instead I choose to sacrifice 
for the better of 
fashion. Am I jus- 
tified in my hard- 
headedness and . 
tenacity, you ask? 
Fashion is about 
self-perception 
and not about 
being as boastful 
and pretentious 
as you can; as 


The most ©; 4 5 | 
common _ sacri- Siavash Raigani a deicertting 
ficial body part a Dolce suit be- 
is the feet. This Hop Coutur g cause you refused 


act,  character- 
ized mainly by 
women, involves wearing those 
deadly stilettos or heels. Men 
often hear women complaining 
heavily about their feet, and to be 
completely fair, stilettos are rela- 
tively harmful to a woman's feet. 

Blisters, deformity and cal- 
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to stay out of the 
sun, sacrifice is 
for the better. 

A group of beautiful girls from 
my floor recently ventured to 
New York City for the weekend. 
After walking around town for 
two nights in heels, one of them 
confided in me, “I have blisters, 
but I looked fabulous.” Another 
cute floormate revealed that her 
friends told her to take off her 
shoes, she responded, “It’s okay, 
I can't feel my feet anymore, so it 
doesn’t matter.” 

I refer back to the lines or limits 
of fashion. There comes a time in 
every fashionista’s life when they 
stand at the crossroads of safety 
and sacrifice. Do I risk my feet 
wearing my $700 Jimmy Choo’s? 
Should I wear my Diesel jacket 
when the forecast predicts rain? 
My suggestion is simple: don’t 
cross the line between risky and 
foolish. 

You may have gotten the num- 
ber of the guy at the bar, but was 


_ it worth the broken ankle you had 


‘the next three weeks? 

e fashion gods agree 
say that your core health 
never should be sacrificed, a few 
toes and a broken nail perhaps, 
but know when to draw the line. 
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EDITORIAL 
hesurrecting the noisy past 


It is likely that more than 300 people will have 
been murdered in Baltimore by the end of this 
year; the Public Housing Authority is spending 
more time and money razing affordable housing 
than building it; high property taxes and spiral- 
ing rates of violence have eviscerated the city’s tax 
base; a much-touted bill mandating the develop- 
ment of affordable housing has gone underfund- 
ed; an oppressive and metastatic drug trade has 
infiltrated nearly every aspect of life in the city. 

Baltimore faces a litany of seemingly insur- 
mountable problems. So what is the Baltimore 
City Council doing? Cracking down on noise. 

After two previously failed attempts, mem- 
bers of the Council are once again pushing a bill 
that will threaten so-called “nuisance properties” 
with eviction if cited for noise violations twice in 
a two-year period. The definition of “nuisance” 
has also been expanded, apparently, to include 
“the unreasonable use of profanity, cursing or 
swearing.” 

This version of the bill appears to have gar- 
nered wide support in the council and, according 
to City Council President Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake’s office, will likely make it out of commit- 
tee. A vote on that will likely come as early as 
Monday. 

This page has editorialized against the nui- 
sance bills floated by members of the Council 
in the past, and our opinion now is no different 
— ina city that needs more than mere rhetorical 
bluster, this legislation amounts to no less than a 
tragic misuse of precious time and resources. 

This bill is a desperate attempt by members 
of the council to solidify support among their 
constituents, only 28 percent of whom voted in 
the most recent election. Somehow the Council 
has construed this dismal turnout as a mandate 


to spend its days resurrecting faded campaign 
flashpoints and targeting already marginalized 


electoral constituencies — young adults — in or- | 


der to consolidate political support. 


The Council is no doubt using this bill as a | 
way to appease the sliver of its electoral base not 


already disillusioned with the way things have 
gone in this city — affluent residents in upscale 
neighborhoods who make campaign contribu- 
tions and are apparently more concerned with 
noise violations than sprawling, drug-fueled vio- 
lence. 

Spending time and resources on bills like 
these does a grave disservice to those residents 


who have much more serious concerns on their | 


minds, like finding affordable housing or send- 


ing their children to decent public schools. The | 
Council seems to have taken the cynical political | 


view that those who don’t vote don’t count, and 


that those who do vote — who live in upscale | 


neighborhoods and contribute to campaigns — 
must be appeased. 

Well, that number now amounts to only 28 
percent of the electorate. In light of this and oth- 
er tragic realities of life in our city, we urge the 
members of the Council to take a long, hard look 
at themselves and ask the question: Who do we 
really serve? 


‘att Hansen 
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In the meantime, only organized political ac- | 
tion will provide the impetus necessary to stop | 


frivolous legislation like this. We urge students 


and non-students alike to contact their repre- | 


sentatives in the Council. Those who live near 
Hopkins should contact Mary Pat Clarke, coun- 
cilwoman for the 14th district, and tell her what 
they think of this bill — she can be reached by 
phone at 410-396-4814 and by e-mail at mclarke@ 
baltimorecitycouncil.com. 





Free (and educated) speech 


We commend the Student Council's initiative 
in tackling the difficult yet significant issue of 
free speech at Hopkins. Their recently ratified 
resolution was correct in rejecting the Universi- 
ty’s vague and harmful policy of “Principles for 
Ensuring Equity, Civility and Respect for All.” 
However, the Council’s proclamation that “all 
ideas” merit protection does not go far enough 
in specifying the nuances of protecting and en- 
shrining free speech and the expression of ideas. 

The right to free speech guarantees the protec- 
tion of ideas that we may find offensive or even 
morally abhorrent. It is particularly important 
that Hopkins upholds this right, for a university 
should be for a forum for open academic discourse 


that is not only allowed but encouraged. History . 


is strewn with stories of once marginalized (and 
even offensive) ideas that have since become all 
but codified by mainstream academia. 

Despite the obligation of the University to 
tolerate otherwise objectionable opinions, free 
speech rights in an academic environment are 
not unlimited. Slanderous or derogatory accusa- 
tions that are unsubstantiated by the accepted 
standards of scientific or historical inquiry can- 
not be allowed. Those who abuse these academic 
standards should not face automatic censure but 
rather be permitted to express their ideas, which 
can then be rejected or marginalized by the aca- 
demic community. As an educational institution 
with a history of pedagogical innovation, we 


must allow the necessary space for rigorous aca- 


demic discourse, a much more effective remedy 
for offensive and unsubstantiated speech than 
mere policies of enforcement. 

Free speech rights become murkier beyond 


the realm of academic discourse, where stan- 
dards of legal and ethical speech are less clearly | 


defined. Yet, here too there are standards that 
Hopkins must enforce in order to retain its in- 
tegrity. Speech or actions that intentionally slan- 
der or disparage individuals or groups without 
justification cannot be tolerated. While we do 
believe that it is fundamentally important for 
educational institutions to enshrine minority 
opinions and the debates they provoke, we also 
believe it necessary to marginalize irresponsible 
and academically insupportable slander. Recent 
events involving the Sigma Chi fraternity and 
the conservative Carrollton Record, both of whom 
published libelous statements and, in the case of 
the Record, unauthorized photographs, demon- 
strate the necessity of marginalizing slanderous 
and unsubstantiated speech in what should oth- 
erwise be a free, transparent and rigorous aca- 
demic discourse. 

We hope the Council and administration will 
consider these nuances as they tackle the issue of 
free speech at Hopkins. In order to encourage the 
free expression of minority opinions, we must 
distinguish legitimate academic debate from 
slanderous and defamatory speech. 





Reaching out to freshmen 


The recent Student Council elections illustrate 
a troubling trend among students: They are sim- 
ply not interested in student government. Less 
than 50 percent of the freshmen class voted in the 
recent election for class president. This is a disap- 
pointing statistic, especially considering that the 
candidates made such vigorous efforts to reach 
out to fellow students. 

The candidates should be commended for ear- 
nest attempts to engage the student body in cam- 
pus government. The candidates experimented 
with a number of unconventional methods, in- 
cluding Web sites, direct e-mails and online vid- 
eos. These methods may have been effective, but 
they ignore the fundamental problem at the heart 
of this persistent student apathy: Too many stu- 
dents remain uneducated about what the Coun- 
cil does and how it works. 

As this page has pointed out in years past, it 
is imperative that the incumbent members of the 
Council make a more concerted effort to engage 
students in what is essentially one of their only 
methods of political recourse. If the Hopkins 
Energy Action Team can mobilize an extensive 
coalition of student groups in the spirit of one co- 
herent vision, why can’t our Student Council do 


_ the same? J 
In order to organize and promote elections in — 


a more personal and proactive way, members of 


the Council should reach out to student groups, 


ai ‘ 
a 


residential advisers, and large lecture classes 
— anything to make themselves more accessible 
to the student body. Web sites and e-mails will 
do little when freshmen, who have only been on 
campus for little more than a month, don’t even 
know what the Council does. 

The Council also tried to expand the field of 
candidates this year in order to spur wider elec- 
toral participation, but the move may have been 
counterproductive without certain supplemental 
measures. Poorly advertised forums and unread 
e-mails will only make it harder, not easier, to 
distinguish one also-ran from the next. 

The Council should reach out to Residen- 
tial Life and Housing and Dining Services to 
schedule candidate forums where they can be 
sure to reach the student body: In dining halls 
and dorms. Mandatory hall meetings featuring 
groups of candidates at a time, if only for 30 min- 
utes, would likely be a more effective way to ac- 
quaint large sets freshmen with those vying for 
their votes. It would also be prudent to coordi- 
nate larger, more involved candidate forums that 
feature specific questions from undecided voters 
and independent moderators (the News-Letter 
would be happy to participate). 

We urge members of the Council to consider 
these and other proposals, if not for the strength 
of its own mandate, then for the sake of engage- 
ment in campus affairs. 


Love the photos, 
but the captions 
leave something 
to be desired 


| To the Editor: 


The photography in your 
newspaper is excellent, but I had 
to do a double double-take after 





reading the captions under two 
destinations you recommend: 
Roland Park and Venice, Italy. 
The caption under a photo 
of Robert E. Lee Park suggests 
the snapshot was taken in Ro- 
land Park, a place popular “for 
young families to reside.” R.E. 
Lee Park is only nominally part 
of Baltimore City, much less 
within the boundary of Roland 
Park, which is situated about a 
mile toward the south. I would 
like to reside in the park beside 
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Lake Roland but suspect Balti- 


more police would dissuade me 
if I tried. 


In your B Section, a caption 


irrefutably asserting the Colos- 


seum’s place among must-see 
landmarks in Rome accompanies 
a photo I’m pretty sure depicts 
Venice in all its moist glory. Just 
a little jab at your editorial ribs. 
The News-Letter is the best cam- 
pus paper I’ve read. 


Robert O’Connell 
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By MICHAEL GLENWICK 
Flip through any nationally respected 
newspaper, and you'll find the same inter- 
national news day after day. Since — and 
to a large extent, before — 9/11, the me- 
dia’s coverage of world events has been 
anything but worldly. Certainly events in 
Iraq and Afghanistan are of vital impor- 
tance and should get appropriate cover- 
- age. But is there really nothing else to 
write about? Is the news everywhere else 
just irrelevant? 

You might not know it, but right in our 
own hemisphere there's this little region 
called Latin America. Other tharr the fair- 
ly regular Hugo-Chavez-said-something- 
bad-about-President-Bush sort of article 
and the occasional piece on Fidel Castro’s 
status — is he dead? Alive? Dead? — few 
media outlets treat Latin America as if it 
has any relevance to those of us up north. 

Since 9/11, while our eyes are mostly 
focused elsewhere, a lot has been going on 
to the south of us. In what have been six 
critical years for Latin America, we've let 
Chavez and his cohorts strengthen their 
grasp on the region. Most embarrassingly, 
the success of their efforts has had littie 
to do with their own competence or inno- 
vation. Instead, just like Iran’s Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, Chavez has gained most 
of his support on a simple (but effective) 
anti-America platform. He’s presented 
himself as the best alternative to the Unit- 
ed States, and, in this regard at least, he’s 
been tremendously successful. As the re- 
gion’s most prominent leader, he’s helped 
push other countries — namely Bolivia 
and Ecuador — toward his side, swinging 
the pendulum further away from us. 

While we've been busy fighting Al Qa- 
eda, Chavez has helped put Latin America 
ona very different path from the one that 
most American policymakers would fa- 
vor. Beyond the relatively recent elections 
of leaders of similar political ideology in 
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the two aforementioned South American 
countries, he has become the mest high- 
profile spokesman for Latin America. For 
example, his efforts to unify the region 
under a single Bank of the South are at 
the core of his plans to strengthen and 
separate Latin America from the United 
States’ influence. Given the vast expan- 
sion of Chavez’s influence, the U.S. is now 
faced with the difficult task of attempting 
to regain a number of critical allies. 
While the case can (and should be) 
made that we must prioritize where we 
put our efforts, the question remains — 
how skewed should that prioritization be? 
After 9/11, Chavez was just beginning his 
campaign to redefine Latin America’s re- 
lationship with the United States, and, for 
the most part, we let him do that. Now, 
six years after the fact, Latin America has 
changed drastically, and it is imperative 
that we wake up to the potential threats 
(or, if we take appropriate action, benefits) 


that exist within Latin America. 

Whether it’s in Baltimore or an entire 
hemisphere, it’s never good to have neigh- 
bors who hope for your downfall. This 
goes way beyond Chavez or Castro. The 
combination of what many Latin Ameri- 
can critics believe to be an unjustified war 
in Iraq and the general negligence on the 
part of the United States has given many 
Latin American leaders — and, for that 
matter, ordinary citizens — the impres- 
sion that we couldn’t care less what goes 
on in Central and South America. Wheth- 
er or not we do is a debatable question, but 
whether or not we should never has been 
in doubt. Nearly 200 years ago, in 1823, 
the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine 
made it loud and clear that we would 
support and protect the newly indepen- 
dent states to the south. President Mon- 
roe recognized that it would be ideal — if 
not absolutely necessary — to have the 
support of the closest countries around 
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us. We would be wise to heed his advice 
today. With international support for the 
United States continuing to decline, our 
best source of support might be right un- 
der our eyes, in our own hemisphere. 
Obviously, ensuring the support of 
Latin America is a vastly complex mat- 
ter. Even if we wake up to the issue now, 
we are still more than six years behind. 
Certain signs are promising. This year, 
President Bush dispatched the U.S. Na- 
val Ship Comfort to Latin America to 
provide free healthcare for citizens in 
more than 10 countries. Even in Nicara- 
gua, where the Sandinistas are in power, 
Vice President Jaime Morales said that 
the country was “grateful for the help” 
that the Comfort gives “the most des- 
titute Nicaraguan people.” Of course, 
these are baby steps, but we have to start 
somewhere. Latin America might not be 
big news yet, but slowly yet surely, let’s 
hope that it creeps back onto our radar. 





By COLIN RAY 


I'd like to start off by saying that I 
think that all of next year’s presidential 
candidates are lovely people, with many 
notable exceptions. All of them would 
do an excellent job maintaining the sta- 
tus quo in American politics, which is to 
say, they will get elected and then do ab- 
solutely nothing productive. 

Now that that’s out of the way, we'll 
reassume that politicians are under the 
pretense of listening to voters (which 
this administration and the present and 
past two Congresses have shown to be 
false) and travel back to the age of mostly 
Virginian men who wrote many old doc- 
uments relating to our national identity. 

I only say that because I abhor the term 
“Founding Fathers.” These Virginians 
carefully crafted a Constitution, a set of 
rules by which the nation would be run. 
Now, the first President, (George 
Washington for those of you that were 
educated under No Child Left Behind) 


A vote for fresh blood 


served two terms and could have been 
elected for a third, but chose to set the 
important precedent of not dying in of- 
fice. Only Franklin Roosevelt, the man 
who brought socialism to America and 
taxes to my paycheck served more than 
two terms, and soon after the Constitu- 
tion was changed to limit presidents to a 
maximum of two unproductive terms of 
incompetence and corruption. 

Let’s zoom ahead to the lifetimes of 
college students today. How many presi- 
dential surnames have you been ruled 
by? The answer is a pathetic three in 
twenty years, and many of us only had 
Reagan for one year of fantastic deficits 
(that are still with us), and today’s fresh- 
man only had two Bushes and a Clin- 
ton. In addition to being kind of wimpy, 
waspish, non-ethnic names, the men who 
carried them were all wimpy, waspish, 
non-ethnic statesmen who left a legacy of 
mediocre to downright bad government. 
I daresay that after a number of small, 
inconsequential-to-disastrous invasions 


(Panama, Iraq twice and Afghanistan), 
distraction bombings (Iraq and Bosnia) 
recessions (two), scandals (lost count) and 
impeachment hearings (not enough), the 
last thing America needs is more of the 
same. 

Which is, of course, exactly what Hil- 
ary Clinton would provide. A quick look 
at Hillary’s campaign literature tells you 
all you need to know. Hillary is going to 
strengthen the middle class. Hillary is go- 
ing to end the war in Iraq by never taking 
the troops out. Hillary is going to support 
parents. Hillary wants to fulfill our prom- 
ises to veterans, promote energy inde- 
pendence, be a champion to women, and 
restore America’s standing in the world. 
Hillary is going to fight for something 
called “Comprehensive Government Re- 
form.” And perhaps my favorite — Hill- 
ary is going to strengthen our democracy. 

In all seriousness, based on that, she 
could run as a Republican. In grade 
school they taught me that America is a 
democracy and that we were supposed 


to have frequent elections to keep fresh 
blood in the system. Instead, we are mov- 
ing towards a monarchical European 
system that will only lead to inbreeding, 
incompetence and genetic diseases if we 
don’t act quickly. Even Dennis Kucinich 
or Mike Huckabee would make a better 
choice than Clinton, as their radicalism 
would likely lead the country back into 
civil war (or maybe civil disobedience, in 
Kucinich’s case.) 

So I guess what I’m saying is, if you are 
among the half of Americans who vote, 
and are happy with your executive branch 
of the last twenty years, your candidate is 
already picked. If you are leery of the pros- 
pect of a woman leading the free world, 
good. If you are leery of the prospect of a 
man leading the free world, better. Let’s 
just be thankful that the Bushes and Clin- 
tons both failed to produce a male heir. 


Colin Ray is a junior English major from 
Chardon, OH. 





Dear Readers: Due to unforeseen circum- 
stances, your regularly scheduled article 
in this series will not be shown. Please 
tune in next week to read the column that 
would have been written for today had 
our beloved author not tried to jump off 
his balcony Monday night. However we 
will be presenting what are believed to 
be a few selections from the author's per- 
sonal writings. Below are a few disjoint- 
ed passages which were found strewn 
across the author’s desk, scribbled onto 
post-it notes and allegedly written in his 
own blood. It is believed, however, that 
were the author lucid enough to actually 
give his consent for their being published, 
he would have no problem in doing so. 


[Post-It 1] 
I just don’t get it. I can’t believe the Yan- 
kees did this to themselves again. Three 
years in a row and we don't get past the 
first round. I listened to all 162 games 
this summer, and for what? Nuthin’. 
Big deal that Clemens got his 350th win; 
who cares that A-Rod hit number 500; 
and what good is it that Torre picked up 
his 2000th managerial win? Huh? Who 
cares that the whole world wrote the 
team off in May, and they proved every- 
one wrong. Honestly, who really gives a 
crap that'‘they made an incredible second 
~ half comeback just to make the playoffs? 
_ Noone, that’s who! Cause when you got 
a $200 million payroll, it’s not so that the 


Michael Berman 


Failed Expectations 


team can have an unforgettable regular 
season. These guys ... they shouldn’t just 
make the playoffs; they shouldn't get close 
to winning it all; they gotta’ do it. That’s 
their job, and those are the expectations 
as set by the Boss from Below (George 
Steinbrenner, Tampa Bay). To hell with 
this, I can’t take it anymore. I’m gonna go 
jump off my balcony. 

[End Note] 


[Post-It 2] 

I’ve always loved the movie Gattaca. When 
I was younger I used to watch it all the 
time, struggling to put into tangible terms 
the psychological undertones that run 
through the movie. Somehow, no matter 
how close I got, they always seemed to 
escape me in the mental ineptitude of my 
youth. And, once gone, they were replaced 
by a sort of restless angst that can only be 
felt when one comes so close to achieving 


-his goal, only to forget what it was in the 


first place. Happily for me though, this 
cycle did eventually end, and I think I 
finally wrapped my noodle around that 
puzzle which had so befuddled me for all 
those years. And, alas, here’s what I found: 
By making all people such that they can 
and are expected to achieve incredible 
things, society takes success from being a 
wonderful thing to which we can aspire 
and which we can truly enjoy, and makes 
it into something that is simply expected 


and coldly taken for granted. And when 
we remove from life the exhilaration of 
victory and the agony of defeat and re- 
place them with emotionless attainment 
and unimaginable sin, what we're left 
with are lives that are listless, monochro- 
matic and joyless. But then again, at least 
it’s pretty sweet that my neighbor right 
below me bought a trampoline and posi- 
tioned it conveniently just off my balcony. 
Oh the possibilities. 

[End Note] 


[Post-It 3] 

Dear Post-It Note™, 

You're always so good at listening to me; 
I'm glad we're BFF. Today I was think- 
ing back to when I was in high school. It 
always seemed like I was being built up 
so much by my parents and teachers and 
other people. I can’t believe how full my 
head had become with mindless praise 
and the unwarranted expectations of oth- 
ers. Sometimes it’s amazing how when 
everyone expects us to be perfect, falling 
short of those expectations — irrational as 
they may be—canbe a really terrible thing. 
And sometimes, even when we do suc- 
ceed, it’s no longer the cause for celebra- 


tion that it ought to be. But the real kicker 


is that when you don’t quite achieve what 
you were supposed to, the closer you get 
to the goal, the worse it is. “The sky’s the 
limit,” you say? I think not, sir. The limit 
is the sky, and every inch higher that you 


soar in failure just means that you have 
further to fall on your way back down. 
But I think that it’s all taught me some- 
thing really important. I’ve learned to 
shrug off all of the excess baggage and 
expectations that other people put on me, 
and to take pride in and truly enjoy all 
of the successes and achievements in my 
life — grandiose or seemingly insignifi- 
cant as they may be — because they real- 
ly do matter, and should never be ignored 
or treated as insufficient. And, I'll tell you 
another thing. I wouldn’t wish that bur- 
den of living up to someone else’s expec- 
tations onto anybody else, individually or 
collectively. Because in baseball or in life, 
everyone has the right to enjoy all of what 
they do; even though this can sometimes 
be easily forgotten from an angry fan’‘s 
perspective. 

[End Note] 


[Post-It 4] 

Gee, I sure hope nobody ever finds these 
post-its lying around. It would be really 
embarrassing if one day they were pub- 
lished. Also, do remember that Janice took 
down the trampoline for the week. Try not 
to forget that fact if you, let’s say, happen 
to fall into a momentary fit of rage. 

[Splat] 


Michael Berman is a senior International 
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Thompson, Law 
& Order star, 
fails to shine 


By DYLAN DIGGS 


The upcoming 2008 elections provide 


| a daunting task for Republicans. The 


GOP is facing a possible general elec- 


| tion against Sen. Hillary Clinton, with a 
| weakened president and an unpopular 


war, and the daunting effects of the 2006 
midterm elections. 
To be competitive in the next election, 


_ Republicans have been looking at the 


primary field for the best candidate to 
win. In their malaise many have turned 


| a hopeful eye to one of the most bizarre 


choices to be their savior: Former Tennes- 
see Sen. Fred Thompson. 
Now I will admit, Iam one of the few 


| Republicans who has been satisfied with 


the field of candidates since April. Say 
what you will about former New York 
Mayor Rudy Giuliani, former Massachu- 
setts Gov. Mitt Romney and Arizona Sen. 
John McCain, but all three are accom- 
plished and experienced politicians who 


| have led in significant ways. For example, 


Giuliani made New York safe for Bloom- 
berg to sterilize the city of cigarettes, wa- 
ter bottles and car exhaust, Romney won 
in the bluest of states and got universal 
health care passed and McCain is an im- 
portant leader in the Senate. 

And tosave the day, here comes Thomp- 
son. I initially wondered what he brought 
to the field (the answer is nothing). Then I 
was afraid he was going to be the largest 
threat to the party’s chances in 2008 if he 
were to win. I mean, sure, he would make 
a great candidate if the Republicans were 
willing to concede the election in Febru- 
ary. But then, I took a deep breath and re- 
alized that Thompson will never win the 
nomination. There are a few reasons why 
he won't and shouldn't. 

For one there is the energy factor. All 
he did was serve an unspectacular eight 
years in the Senate (the first two years 
filled out the rest of Al Gore’s term af- 
ter his ascension to the vice presidency). 


| There he didn’t blaze any trails; instead 








he plodded behind McCain, voting with 
the Arizona senator 82 percent of the 
time, according to CQpolitics.com. He did 
defer from the Republican establishment 
by voting against removing President 
Clinton from office, voting for McCain’s 
campaign finance law and against tort 
reform, but are these the decisions the 
Republican base want to laud? 

So he didn’t do much in the Senate. 
That would be okay if the rest of his ca- 
reer was impressive. Rather, his three 
other jobs are less than inspiring. He's 
an actor (he was in Die Hard 2: Die Harder, 
and after leaving the Senate was on Law 
& Order as Arthur Branch), but if people. 
like him because he plays a tough guy on 
TV, why wouldn’t they like Rudy, who 
did it in real life? Also he’s a trial lawyer. 
What happened to all the conservatives 
who were upset about John Edwards 
and his trial lawyer ways? One of his 
“great” splits from McCain was in vot- 
ing against capping punitive damages 
on civil cases. To top it off, he’s a lobbyist 
and in this age where there is a close eye 
on political corruption, he might not be 
the wisest choice for Republicans. 

One of Thompson’s main draws was 
supposed to be that he could articulate 
conservative policies well. He can’t. He’s 
not a good speaker. Thompson does have 
a certain folksiness to him (his 1994 cam- 
paign featured him riding around in a 
red truck — that proves he’s down home, 
right?), but unlike that of Reagan or even 
the current President Bush, he comes off 
as unenergetic and disinterested. 

More interesting is what this shows 
about the two prevalent problems fac- 
ing Republicans today. One is the futile 
search for another Reagan. It seems that 
conservatives want Reagan to rise from 
the dead and run for a third term. Demo- 
crats seem to have the same problem with 
Kennedy. As parties and as a nation, we 
need to concentrate on the present with 
our eyes to the horizon, but without los- 
ing the firm foundation that has made us 
who we are. Republicans will always fail 
if they continue to search for a Reagan 
redux — that moment in history is over. 
The nation needs someone new, who can 
shake up the existing order. That's excit- 
ing, and that’s someone who could win. 

The GOP is not in as much trouble 
as many think, yet still many are in a 
panicked, desperate mood: This leads to 
mistakes like considering Fred Thomp- 
son. Hillary Clinton is not unbeatable in 
any respect. Every Republican may be 
losing in national polls now, but Hubert 
Humphery was losing by 20 percent or 
so to Nixon early in 1968, but was able 
to bring the election to within a percent- 
age point by Election Day. That may 
be something for Republicans to think 
about when looking toward 2008. 





Dylan Diggs is a senior political science ma- 
jor from Mount Airy, Md. 
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JHU students are now eligible to join the 
_ Johns Hopkins Federal Credit Union! 


Use JHFCU’s Student Checking account to help manage your life both on and off at 
- campus, with access to more than 26,000 surcharge- -free ATMs across the nation 
_and purchases WHETEVEr Visa® is accepted. Plus, you get these great freebies: — 
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Arts & Entertainment - 


The morals of Witness Theater: Second coming 
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ol Jesus (fake), long-term relationships (lake), 





ALL PHOTOS BY LAURA BITNER 


Trap Jesus, a tattoo artist and 
starving strangers in an eleva- 
tor, and end up with the triad of 
performances at last weekend’s 
witness theater showcase. Writ- 
ers Oleg Shik, Laura Gordon 
and Eric Levitz combined artis- 
tic powers, staging three perfor- 
mances of three unusual casts and 
sets that consisted of everything 
from fictional garden getaways 
to banana surpluses. Audiences 
saw lesbian love, famished insan- 
ity and God complexes acted out 
by a talented cast hungry for love 
and ... bananas. 
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true love (also fake) 
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SPORTS 


«The men’s soccer team’s 
undefeated streak was 
shattered this week by 
theit unlikely opponent, 


Dickinson, B12, 


ARTS 


* Recurrence, a display of 
artistic imitation, is on 
display at the Walters. 
Check out our reporter's 
thoughts on art as imita- 


tion, B3, 
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* new MRI finds healthy 
muscles in the heart, even 
atter a heart attack, B6, 
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Gogol Bordello, Gypsy Sounds Come to Sonar 


If you are looking for the 
best live show in the world you 
will find it at Sonar on Tuesday, 
Oct. 16. On this night and this 
night only the most formidable 
gypsy-punk band in America 
will grace the main stage with 
their frenetic eight-man band. 

Eugene Hiitz, Gogol’s found- 
er and well-loved frontman, 
hails from the Ukraine where 
he tapped his gypsy roots to 
inspire his music. He moved 
to the States after surviving 
the Chernobyl disaster, eventu- 
ally landing in New York, NY. 
Nestled in the Lower East Side, 
he and other Eastern European 
immigrants ganged up to form 
Gogol Bordello. 

Their music fuses punk rock 
(think the political themes of 
The Clash) with the traditional 
sound of gypsy folk. Under 
Hiitz’s manic leadership, the 
group takes their cues less 
from “world music” — which 
they never cease to ridicule for 
its dowdy roots — and more 
from the thrashing, high-en- 
ergy acts of the New York punk 
scene and the all-night revelry 
of Roma celebrations. In fact 
the band prides itself on the di- 
versity of their group, which, at 
last count, was comprised of a 
member from almost every con- 
tinent. 5 

This heady ethnic brew 
makes for an epic concert ex- 
perience, where every band 
member shreds their instru- 
ments and their voices to piec- 
es while giving the audience 
a sweat-soaked evening of a 





CampusEvents 
Friday, Oct. 12 


“The Gift: A Photo Exhibit of 
Interplast’s work in Vietnam 
and Peru” 

The Johns Hopkins Center for 
Global Health and Interplast 
present “The Gift: A Photo Ex- 
hibit,” featuring Phil Borges’ 
thought-provoking and in- 
spirational photographs of 
Interplast’s work in Vietnam 
and Peru. Thursday, Oct. 11 
through Friday October 19, 
9 am. — 4 p.m. weekdays 
Where: East and Miles Rooms 
off the Turner Concourse, 
School of Medicine. 


Saturday, Oct. 13 


SOURCE Fall Tri-School Day 
of Service. 

Students, faculty and staff from 
the Schools of Medicine, Nurs- 
ing and Public Health are in- 
vited and encouraged to partici- 
pate and Join SOURCE (Student 
Outreach Resource Center) in 
the day’s activities. To view a 
listing of the opportunities, 
as well as start and ending 
times, visit http://www.jhsph. 
edu/source/Students/DayofService 


Wednesday, Oct. 17 


Charles London presents “One 
Day the Soldiers Came: Voices 
of Children in War” 

Charles London, a former re- 
search associate with Refugees 
International, will read an sign 
his new book One Day the Sol- 
diers Came: Voices of Children in 
War. His work has appeared in 
National Geographic, the Balti- 
more Times, New Voices and Re- 
liefWeb. 

Where: JHU Barnes & Noble 


Local Events 
Thursday, Oct. 11 


Comedian DOUG STANHOPE 
with BEAVER AVENUE DOUG 
and THE UNBOOKABLES 
The Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. and the 
show starts at 10 p.m. 

Tickets $10 
http://www.theottobar.com 


Gym Class Heroes 

Verizon Wireless Campus Tour 
Presents Gym Class Heroes with 
special guest The Pack. Tickets 
on sale now at the Towson Box 





rambling and _ chest-pumping 
hybrid of American and Ukrai- 
nian punk. 

With their newest release 
Super Taranta and the success of 
their riotous single “Start Wear- 
ing Purple” — which became 
the unofficial theme song for the 
Baltimore Ravens’ 2006-7 season 
— Gogol enters their. current 
tour on a wave of popular and 
critical goodwill. 

If you make it to the show 
look out for songs like the infec- 
tious “Wonderlust King” and 
others like “Not a Crime,” “Im- 
migrant Punk,” “Lela Pala Tute” 


Office or at ticketmaster.com. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. 

Where: Towson University, Cen- 
ter for the Arts. 


Stitches East Knitting Expo 

10 a.m., 9:15 p.m. (also on 10/12 
at 8:30 a.m.-8 p.m., 10/13 at 8:30 
a.m. - 6:30 p.m. and 10/14 at 8:30 
a.m. - 6 p.m.). A wide range of 
workshops (must register on- 
line, and quickly), plus a spe- 
cial evening events, the Stitches 
Market with vendors selling all 
sorts of arty fun. 

Where: Baltimore Convention 
Center, 1 W. Pratt St. 


Friday, Oct. 12 


Jazz Night 

Fridays, 5-8 p.m. and Wednes- 
days, 5-8 p.m. 

Baltimore’s Tremonts, 222 Saint 
Paul Place 

Free 


All That Remains Art Exhibit 
Whole Gallery picks up what's 
been left behind in the greater 
Baltimore area to create art 
made from salvaged materials 
and other recyclables. All That 
Remains features 13 artists. 
Ends Saturday, Oct. 20. 

Where: Whole Gallery, 405 W. 
Franklin St., third floor 


Fridays at the Walters 

Fridays, 5-8 p.m. How about 
happy hour at the Walters? Visit 
the Walters for exciting pro- 
grams, such as live music and 
special guided tours. Beer, wine 
and light refreshments will 
be available for purchase. En- 
trance is free. 
http://www.thewalters.org 
Where: Walters Museum, 600 
N. Charles St. 


Peabody Jazz 

Free Fall Baltimore Event 

7:30 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. Tim Mur- 
phy, Piano Michael Formanek, 
Bass Nasar Abadey, Drums 
Students from the Peabody 
Jazz Studies Department Pea- 
body Jazz faculty will form the 
rhythm section of this first-ever 
student-faculty collaborative 
performance. 

Where: East Hall at Peabody 
Institute, 17 E. Mount Vernon 
Place 


Oysterfest I 

(also on Oct. 13 at noon - 9 p.m. 
and Oct. 4 at 11 a.m. - 8 p.m. ) 
Enjoy oyster, beer and wine 
specials, competitions, and 
meet the judges. A portion of 
the weekend's proceeds benefit 
Chesapeake Bay Foundation. 
This event is free and has plenty 


COURTESY OF HTTP:/WWWWIKIMEDIA.COM | 
Gypsy Punk Band, Gogol Bordello, makes its way to Baltimore this Tuesday, the 16th. Catch the high-octane live show at Sonar. 


and “60 Revolutions.” 

Watching them live, howev- 
er, is like witnessing a natural 
phenomenon that can’t trans- 
late onto a record: It goes and 
goes, and just when you think it 

can't possibly go any further, it 
hits the crescendo, only to hit it 
again 10 minutes later. 

Their stage antics include 
everything from a_ ballistic 
hy pe-man (a Balkan version of 
Flava Flav) to the lead singer 
crowd surfing atop a gigantic 
drum. Gogol Bordello: is not 
to be missed as they are a re- 
freshing burst of engergy, a far 








cry from the more subdued | 
crowd that we are used to see- 
ing at Sonar. 

—Alex Begley 
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Tuesday, Oct. 16 

8 p.m. doors 

$20 Tickets 

All Ages 
http://sonarbaltimore.com 











of food and drinks specials. 
Where: Ryleigh’s Oyster Bar, 32- 
36 E. Cross St. 


Saturday, Oct.13 


All Faiths Beautiful: From Athe- 
ism to Zoroastrianism, Respect 
for Diversity of Belief. 

Over 500 highly personal works 
of art on the subject of belief with 
a special emphasis on those who 
honor the beauty in faiths other 
than their own. 

Parking lot $3/day. Metered park- 
ing. 

Where: American Visionary Art 
Museum, 800 Key Highway. 


“Get Loose and Laugh!” 

Free Fall Baltimore Event 

8 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. Free Fall Balti- 
more presents this evening of im- 
prov comedy from the Baltimore 
Improv Group and dance from 
The Collective Dance Studio. 
Where: Baltimore Museum of 
Art, 10 Art Museum Drive. 


Anna in the Tropics 

Sundays at 2 p.m., Fridays at 8 
p.m. and Saturdays at 8 p.m.. 

A Pulitzer Prize-winning play by 
Nilo Cruz set in a 1929 Cuban- 


American cigar factory. Tickets 
are $17 for students. Ends Sun- 
day, Oct. 21. 

Where: Fells Point Corner The- 
atre, 251 South Ann St. 


Sunday, Oct. 14 


Music Fest 2007 Outdoor Con- 
cert 

Free Fall Baltimore Event 

2 p.m. - 6 p.m. This event features 
local & regional R&B, pop and 
jazz artists, including Street Cor- 
ner Symphony, Rhonda Robinson 
Trio, NowChild Nation, The Roy 
Crosse Trio, Coldspring Jazz and 
more. 

Where: Charles & Trenton Sts. 


Broadcast Exhibit. 
Explores the ways in which art- 
ists since the late 1960s have en- 
gaged, critiqued and inserted 
of broadcast television and ra4 
dio. The exhibit features work 
in video, sound, photograph 
and installation. It ends Nov. 18. 
Where: The Contemporary Mu- 
seum, 100 W. Centre St. 


Of Montreal 
The band is performing with 














The Darjeeling Limited 
Movie debuting at The Charles Theatre 
Friday, Oct. 12 
410-727-3456 or visit www.thecharles.com for showtimes | 
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Owen Wilson, Adrien Brody and Jason Schwartzman star in this comedy fro 
Wes Anderson about three estranged brothers who go on a4 voyage acrosy 


India. 





MGMT and Grand Buffet at 
Rams Head Live! The doors open 
at 7 p.m. 
http://www.ramsheadlive.com 
Tickets $15 in advance, $17 day of 
the show. 


Unity Reggae Night @ the Bel- 
vedere 
Where: 13th Floor @ the Belve- 


dere, 1 E. Chase St. 


Monday, Oct. 15 


EOTO with Jason Hann and Mi- 
chael Travis from String Cheese 
Incident. 

8x10, 10 E. Cross St. 

8 p.m. 

$10 tickets 


Charm City Swing Dancing 
This event takes place every 
Monday. Beginner drop-in les- 
sons are held at 8 p.m. with open 
dancing until 11 p.m. Visit http:// 
www.charmcityswing.com for more 
information on classes. 

Lessons are $10 each, and open 
dance is $5. 

Where: Austin Grill, 2400 Boston 
St. 


Tuesday, Oct. 16 


Cal Ripken Jr.: Focus on a Hall 
of Fame Career. 


To celebrate his induction into 
the National Baseball Hall of 
Fame on July 29, the Sports 
Legends Museum welcomes 
the exhibit “Cal Ripken Jr.: Fo- 
cus on a Hall of Fame Career.” 
It ends Jan. 31, 2008. 

$10, members free. 

Where: Sports Legends at Cam- 
den Yards, 301 W. Camden St. 


“We ednesay, et. 17 


Rodin: Expression and Influ- 
ence 

Ends Sunday, Feb. 10 

The BMA‘’s Modern Masters 
series continues with this fo- 
cused study of Auguste Rodin. 
Where: Baltimore Museum of 
Art, 10 Art Museum Drive 


Warm in the Wake 

8:00 p.m. According to the 
Des Moines Register, Warm in 
the Wake place themselves “... 
Solidly in a Neil Young/Wilco 
vein, these guys marry quint- 
essential Americana jangle to 
some deliciously subtle sonic 
effects and nail the melodies 
as well.” Catch them for free at 
the Baltimore Chop. Visit http// 
warminthewake.com for more 
info. 

Where: Baltimore Chop, 625 
Washington Blvd. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Showcase entertains despite occasional flaws Walters’ “Recurrence” 
fills space but suceeeds 


By JOHN KERNAN 
Arts E ditor 


Last week’s Witness show 


Started out poorly. When I walked 
in, Bloc Party was being played 
as an overture. There’s little I de- 
Spise more than Bloc Party. The 
Packed crowd didn’t seem to 
notice, though, 
for everyone, 


and fortunately 
the actual show 
Started soon after. Happily, the 
performances quickly improved 
my mood. 

The first show, I Know Jesus 
Better Than You, written by junior 
Oleg Shik, began simply, with 
Jesus entering stage left. Next, 
another Jesus also entered stage 
left, followed by yet another Je- 
sus entering stage left. 

The three Jesuses sat quietly 
reading Us Weekly, until it was 
finally revealed that the three 
were auditioning for the part of 
Jesus in a commercial. The mid- 
dle Jesus, played by senior Dave 
Haldane, attempts to convince 
the other Jesuses that he has the 
part in the bag, as he is the Jesus. 
As proof, he offers his driver’s li- 
cense, which lists “Of Nazareth” 
as his last name. 

During the following scene, 
the two skeptic Jesuses, played 
by sophomores Jack Berger and 
David Santare, try to show the 
impostor Jesus that they cannot 
be convinced of his divinity, de- 
spite Haldane’s emotive gestur- 
ing and arguing. 

The producer, played by ju- 
nior Rajiv Mallipudi, however, 
is completely taken in by the act. 
He cannot believe his good for- 
tune at finding Jesus Himself to 
represent Triscuit in a commer- 
cial. He is crushed when he is fi- 
nally shown conclusive evidence 
that he is a fake. 

The play was amusing and 
elicited plenty of laughs from 
the crowd. The humor was a 
bit narrow, focusing on the ab- 
surdity of a man trying, unsuc- 
cessfully, to convince others he 


Parker String Quartet 





is Jesus. However, Haldane’s 
naturally absurd personality 
and stage presence carried the 
joke far enough for the 20 min- 
ute play. 

Next was It’s On, written by 
junior Laura Gordon. The story 
revolves around a man who en- 
ters a tattoo parlor to get a partic- 
ularly ill-advised tattoo. Despite 
the speech from the tattoo artist, 
he remains steadfast that it will 
show his girlfriend how much 
of a commitment he is willing to 
give. 

Unfortunately for our well- 
intentioned hero, it turns out the 
tattoo artist has the same tattoo 
— as suggested by the same girl. 
When the loose-footed girlfriend 
shows up, there is an amusing, if 
predictable confrontation where 
she ends up with a large “LIAR” 
tattoo. 

Though the jokes were moder- 
ately clever and the scenes gen- 
erally well acted, it was senior 
Paxson Trautman who managed 


skillfully plays the BMA 


BY JENNIFER CHOI 
For The News-Letter 


Performing in a small ensem- 
ble is different from performing 
in any other way. In a full orches- 
tra, you can depend on the hun- 
dred or so performers on stage 
with you. If you miss a note here 
and there, or if your mind wan- 
ders off for a minute, you can eas- 
ily rejoin the group and find your 
place. If you are playing a solo, 
you can make a mistake, and it’l] 
affect you and you alone. When 
working in a small ensemble, ev- 
ery part has a voice. Every part is 
heard, and if one person makes a 
mistake, it throws off the focus of 
the entire group. 

Communication between ev- 
ery performer is key, and that is 
perhaps the reason why the Park- 
er String Quartet is considered 
one of the most foremost cham- 
ber ensembles of our generation. 
The performance wasn't perfect, 
but the performers’ ability to 
communicate made the pieces 
come to life. 

As the members of the quar- 


tet walked onto the stage, it was 


difficult to tell what to expect. | 
Neither the women nor the men | 
were in matching uniform, and to | 


my surprise, the lead violinist sat 
down on a piano bench. 

The quartet started off the 
concert with a traditional quartet 


piece, a Haydn: Quartet in F Major, | 


Op. 77, No.2. Haydn was respon- 


sible for giving birth to the genre | 
of the string quartet. He wrote a | 


great number of quartet pieces, 
this one being special because the 
“Menuetto,” which is usually the 
third movement, was the second 
movement, clearly identifying 
the need for an emphasis on the 
importance of the second move- 
ment. The performers’ emphasis 
on dynamic contrast gave a breath 
of life to a piece that is usually 
performed with no spirit. In the 
sections that called for a forte, 
the quartet generated enough 
strength to make you believe that 
an orchestra was performing. In 
the sections that called for a pia- 
no, the balance was heavenly. The 
Parker Quartet breezed through 
CONTINUED ON Pace B5 


COURTESY OF THE CONCERT ARTISTS GUILD 
The Parker String Quartet brings classical music to new listeners with youthful skill. 
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to steal the show, despite his mi- 
nor role as a heavily tattooed gay 
bystander. 

Trautman at one point began 
sensually devouring bananas, 
a metaphor that was never ac- 
knowledged by the cast and thus 
made all the more hilarious. 

Finally was the dramatic The 
Relationship of Archibald & Am- 
ity as Lived Inside an Elevator, by 
sophomore Eric Levitz. Two un- 
fortunate young souls — played 
by Jackie Jennings and Scott 
Morse — are trapped in an el- 
evator, which soon takes on a 
symbolic role for the confines 
of their quickly developing rela- 
tionship. 

The couple goes through all 
the stages of relationship, the 
nuances of which are excellently 
written by Levitz and captured 
by the actors. It seems that the 
writer and actors have either 
lived through all of this before or 
have a supernatural sense of rela- 
tionship dynamics. 

Much of the humor is cleverly 
based on the fact that eveything 
the couple does is completely 
imagined. They imagine trips to 
the beach, furniture and even 
alcohol when times get rough. 
Lines like a jealous, “Have you 
been imagining someone else?” 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


All Faiths Beautiful: From Athe- 
ism to Zoroastrianism is not the 
first American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum showcase in recent memory 
that, so it would seem, lays down 
an ideological direction from the 
outset. 

After the fashion of Race, Class, 
Gender + Character two years ago 
— though not last year’s oddball 
offering, Home and Beast — the 
newly-opened exhibition bears a 
title that would fit a lecture series 
on multiculturalism. 

According to the Museum it- 
self, this is “The exhibition for 
folks weary of the appropriation 
— the supersessionism — of any 
religion utilized as a reason for 
making war upon those who do 
not subscribe to the same faith.” 

Themes along this line, though 
laudable, do not necessarily pro- 
mote discussion. All Faiths Beau- 
tiful exists in constant danger 
of obscuring its artists’ unique, 
occasionally obsessive projects 
with talking points that encour- 
age a single and rather predict- 
able, window of interpretation. 

That said, the themes that the 
new exhibition raises are a great 
excuse to present more of the 
outlandish outsider art that is the 
gallery’s forte. 

In the hands of curator and 
AVAM founder Rebecca Alban 
Hoffberger, the intellectual un- 
derpinnings of All Faiths Beautiful 
never quite translate into solem- 
nity. 

The Museum's 13th mega-ex- 
hibition may not succeed as an 
incisive intellectual statement, 
while its number of poignant and 
morbid offerings don’t register 
against the more adventurous 
and spectacular creations. 

Ironically — and pleasantly 
— the worth of diversity and 
individualism finds a cogent 





embodiment not in the show’s 
disquisitions on religion, but in 
* 


LAURA BITNER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior Dave Haldane convinced enough people he was Jesus to get cast in a Triscuit commercial in / Know Jesus Better Than You. 


delivered perfectly by the actors | 


really bring forward the absurdi- 
ty of the situation they have put 
themselves in. 


Morse’s perfor- | 
mance reminded me of my own | 
attempts at bailing out a failing | 
relationship, and Jennings was | 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 
Managing [Editor 


When an art museum assem- 
bles a one-room exhibition draw- 
ing upon its own collection and 
justifies it as a complement to the 


| concurrent featured exhibition, 


one can safely assume that it is 
a space-filler. This is exactly the 
case with The Walters Art Muse- 


| um’s “Recurrence.” 


Yet, despite this fact, the ex- 


| hibition should not be derided, 





all too similar to hysterical ex- | 


girlfriends. 

My favorite line in the play 
seemed to go completely un- 
noticed by the rest of the audi- 
ence, when Jennings’ character, 
an aspiring poet, laments that 
her writing focuses too much on 
long, drawn-out metaphors. 

Despite lines like these, the 
play wasn’t flawless. At an hour 
long, it tested the patience of 
the Witness crowd, who is used 
to short, fast-moving plays. AI- 
though it was filled with clev- 


erness, several minutes of dia- | 


logue probably could have been 
cut without losing any qual- 
ity. Overall, though, the perfor- 
mance was the standout show of 
the night. 

I rarely remember wanting 
to go see Witness’ productions. 
When I get around to going, I’m 
always glad I did, making me 
wonder why I only go occasion- 
ally. Perhaps this show will be 
the one to finally push me into 
“Witness patron” status. 


its reassuringly eclectic array of 


assemblages, installations and 
traditional media. 
Disproportionately large 


sculptures account for some of 
the most memorable entries in 
the Visionary Art Museum’s per- 
manent collection. Likewise All 
Faiths Beautiful boasts life-sized 
papier-maché figures by sculptor 
Pamela Smith, not to mention a 
shell-encrusted female nude by 
Timmerman Daugherty. These 
attentively-crafted works seem 
like overgrown dolls, and are 
perfectly at home in a museum 
that keeps an overgrown whirli- 
gig right behind its primary gal- 
lery. 

Another large entry, “The Cap- 
tive,” by Wilfred Regon Martin, is 
distinguished more by a haunt- 
ing directness than by attentive 
detail. As with several other 
works in All Faiths Beautiful, the 
religious inclinations behind this 
hulking gold-painted warrior are 
less likely to grab attention than 
its unexpected presentation and 
material. 

The same cannot be said of 
Christina Varga’s “Mohammed- 
Jesus-Buddha” triptych panels 
— another exhibition center- 
piece — which uses serene im- 
ages that more or less distill the 
cross-theological and cross-tra- 
ditional aspirations of the show 
as a whole. 

Some of the other graphic 
works are elusive, almost mysti- 
cal in comparison. It isn’t easy to 
see how renderings such as the 
cosmic, vivid and overwrought 
“Praying” by Alex Gray fit into 
the Museum’s essentially folk art 
aesthetic. 

But canvases such as those 
of Edith Valentine Tenebrink 
— whose art, motivated in part 
by the prophet Obadiah, was 
once discovered at a flea market 
— certainly do. Her paintings, 
along with the smaller pictures 
that line the passages between 
the main exhibition rooms, are 








for it raises important questions 
concerning the idea of the artist 
in pre-modern cultures and the 
role that imitation has played in 
the history of art. 

Drawing upon The Walters’ 
Egyptian, Ancient Greek and 
Asian collections, “Recurrence” 
is intended to complement the 
museum’s_ special exhibition 
“Déja Vu: Revealing Repetition 
in French Masterpieces.” While 
“Déja Vu" asks what the mean- 
ing of repetition is in artworks 
created in a_ self-consciously 
modern period, “Recurrence” ex- 
plores the function and meaning 
of imitation in pre-modern soci- 
eties where originality was not a 
value. 

The exhibition organizes it- 
self by focusing on several mo- 
tifs and how they have been 
transmitted over time and cul- 
tures. 

When dealing with the issue 
of images that have been replicat- 
ed and reinterpreted, one must 
deal with perhaps the most icon- 
ic image in Western history: the 
Virgin and Child. Thus, included 
are several small figurines and 
icons of Mary and Jesus, includ- 
ing a spectacular ivory carving 
created in the 7th century. Of the 
Egyptian Coptic style, Mary here 
is depicted as wide-eyed with ex- 


| aggerated features, lending the 


piece an almost modern sensibil- 
ity. 

The exhibition reminds us, 
however, that the Virgin and 
Child was not the first iconic im- 
age of a mother with her child. 


| One of the most popular, endur- 
| ing icons in Ancient Egypt was 


that of the goddess Isis with her 
son, Horus. 

In Ancient Egyptian culture, 
Isis was worshiped as the su- 
preme mother and wife. Her son, 
Horus, was the sky or sun god 
and is frequently represented as 
a man with a falcon’s head. 

Similar to attitudes toward 
medieval Christian icons, wor- 
shipers in Ancient Egypt believed 
that images of divine mothers 
possessed powers, easing wor- 
ries and fears as well as provid- 
ing good fortune. 

While images of Isis and Horus 
are rather similar to one another, 
there are several variations. There 
are two main gestures (Isis pre- 
senting Horus or nursing him) 
as well as two variations on Isis’ 
crown (either cow-horns with a 
disk in the center or a throne). 

Supplementing these An- 
cient and Medieval images of a 
mother with her child is one of 
Eastern and more recent origin. 
Created in 1886 by Japanese art- 
ist Miyagawa Kozan, Kosodate 
Kannon provides an alternative 
interpretation of the mother with 
her child. Kozan’s exquisite por- 
celain sculpture depicts the male 
Bodhisattvan Kannon holding a 
child. 

The juxtaposition of Ancient 
Egyptian, Christian and 19th 
century Japanese figures in The 
Walters, with a common theme, 
provides an interesting glimpse 
into how images can be reinter- 
preted in radically different cul- 
tures. 

The exhibition also features 
the motif of the old sage in Chi- 
nese and Japanese art, as well as 
the image of youths engaging in 
conversation that can be found in 
Ancient Greek iconography. 

The exhibition, as small as it 
is, asks pertinent questions and 
satisfactorily complements The 
Walters’ featured exhibition. 
By incorporating works of both 
Western and Eastern origin, the 
Walters’ space-filler provides a 
valuable lesson in the merit of 
engaging critical problems of art 
history with a cross-cultural per- 
spective. 





Unique AVAM exhibit displays predictable meats 
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C. Varga’s “Mohammad-Jesus-Buddha” panels reveal the exhibit’s pointed message. 


the perfect complement to over- 
powering selections such as “The 
Captive.” 

Artist and PostSecret founder 
Frank Warren’s submission of 
anonymous: postcards appears 
to have been conceived in the 
same paradoxical spirit of si- 
multaneous mystery and inti- 
macy that informs Tenebrink’s 
pieces. 

In fact, there are texts in every 
corner of All Faiths Beautiful — in- 
cluding advertisements for a col- 
lection of poems by 13th century 
mystic Jellaludin Rumi, newly il- 
lustrated by exhibition contribu- 
tor Michael Green. 

The show is populated by 
works that either contain incred- 
ibly simple messages or, at the 
other extreme, are idiosyncratic 
enough to defy easy explanation. 

Despite this, visitors will find 
the gallery’s walls covered with 
quotations from several of his- 
tory’s most profound religious 
leaders, philosophers and theo- 


? 


rists. 

Perhaps such gestures towards 
religious awareness strike a for- 
lorn note in an age where even 
American high art consistently 
proves powerless to effect cultur- 
al and personal enlightenment. 
Then again, it is in toying with 
the boundaries between high art, 
low art, and stuff that barely clas- 
sifies as art that the AVAM is at 
its imaginative best. 

There may not be another ex- 
hibition on earth where you will 
find a fluorescent red skeleton 
in a baseball cap only footsteps 
away from a painting of Walt 
Whitman. Yet juxtapositions 
like this are nothing uncommon 
at All Faiths Beautiful, and allevi- 
ate the on-message uplift that 
would otherwise drag the show 
down. 

All Faiths Beautiful will be on 
display at the American Visionary 
Art Museum until August 31, 2008. 
Call (410)-244-1900 or visit www. 
avam.org for more information. 





BY JACKIE JENNINGS 
Kor The News-Letter 

The Dar tited, directed 
and written 
Anderson along with Roman 
and 


‘ jeeling Lin 
by hikes Anderson 
by 
Coppola Jason Schwartz- 
man, beg ith Hotel Chevalier, 
a short film and prequel to the 


teature 


Ins W 


Natalie Portman and Jason 
Schwartzman star in this less- 
than-mediocre short which is 
tangentially related to The Dar- 

ing Limited 

Set in a hotel room in Paris 
the short centers around Port- 
man and Schwartzman, former 
lovers meeting for an unfulfill- 
ing tryst 

Though steeped in pretty 
shots and clever camerawork, 
Chevalier suffers most from mis- 
guided acting from both stars. 

Though beautiful and charm- 
ing, Portman lacks the emotional 
weight carried by Anderson’s 
other characters. 

Despite the bruises on her 


body, ostensibly from a new lov- 

er, Portman appears unaware of 

her character’s history. She is in- 
stead content to pose and smile 
her way through the film while 
inexplicably gnawing on a tooth- 
pick, a quirk that seemed more 
an arbitrary crutch than an active 
C he ice. 

The lovers share zero chem- 
istry and exchange some of the 
most awkward and uncomfort- 
able kissing and foreplay captured 
on film. Luckily, the short bore no 
implications for the feature. 

The Darjeeling Limited, set in 
modern-day India, begins with 
a slow-motion shot of Bill Mur- 
ray, Star of all of Anderson’s films 
(save Bottle Rocket), running after 
a train. He misses it and is simul- 
taneously outrun by Peter Whit- 
man, played by Adrien Brody, 
a newcomer to the guild of Wes 
Anderson actors. 

Fans may speculate that this 
opening sequence signals Bro- 
dy’s character outrunning age, 
his character’s dead father or per- 
haps is a friendly wink-nod ges- 
ture proclaiming “Bill’s sitting 
this one out, but Adrien’s got it 
covered.” 

In any case Peter meets his two 
brothers already onboard, Fran- 
ces Whitman (Owen Wilson) and 
Jack Whitman (Jason Schwartz- 
man). The three have not spoken 
in a year and have been sum- 
moned to India by Frances to 
share a “spiritual journey.” 

Also onboard are Frances’ 
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Harjeeling Limited allempts quiel spirituality 
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Wilson, Brody and Schwartzman star as estranged brothers traveling through India trying to find meaning in their empty lives. 


“personal assistant,” Brendan, 
played by Wallace Wolodarsky 
and Rita, a beautiful steward- 
ess, played by the lovely Amara 
Karan. 

These supporting characters 
surround the brothers and pro- 
vide varying degrees of comic 
relief — some of the movie's fun- 
niest moments are derived from 
Wilson’s deadpan chastising of 
the mildly pathetic Brendan.As 
the brothers barrel across India 
they make hurried stops at vari- 
ous temples and spiritual sites. 

In the midst of their frenetic 
journey, they begin to share their 
lives with one another but only 
while bickering and command- 
ing one brother to “not tell” the 
third. Peter reveals his wife’s 
pregnancy, Jack beds the stew- 
ardess and Frances eventually 
cops to attempting suicide, ex- 
plaining the bandages on his face 
(oh the irony!). 

All the while the three in- 
dulge in brother Frances’ barely 
legal, over-the-counter painkill- 
ers, dulling both their emotional 
pain and their supposedly grow- 
ing spirits. 

Up to this point, the film, like 
the journey it depicts, feels a little 
aimless, a little farcical and even 
a little self-indulgent. No doubt 
the brothers’ banter is amusing, 
and Wilson in particular show- 
cases his ability to portray id- 
iosyncratic characters with deft 
comic skill. But in some sense, 


the movie doesn’t quite start un- 
til the brothers are booted from 
the train for harboring a poison- 
ous snake. 

After they are expelled from 
The Darjeeling Limited, the epon- 
ymous train of the movie, they 
are met with three young Indian 
brothers crossing a dangerous 
stream. When the young boys are 
swept into the current, the Whit- 
man brothers each attempt to res- 
cue one. Peter’s boy drowns, and 
in that moment, the men’s spirtual 
journey actually begins. 

They escort the living boys 
and their dead brother back to 
their tiny village. Gone are the 
loud marketplaces and vibrant 
colors that typified the Indian 
landscape prior. Instead, simple 
huts and white-clad villagers 
embrace the men and invite them 
to the boy’s funeral. There, the 
Whitman brothers simultane- 
ously relive (in flashback) their 
father’s funeral that took place 
one year before. 

The jarring shift in time and 
place, from India to Manhattan, 
reveals the source of the brothers’ 
shared angst surrounding their 
dead father and absent mother, 
making the viewer aware that if 
the beginning of the film seemed 
like a farce, well, that’s because 
it was: an intentional glossing of 
spiritual growth and brotherly 
love. Instead those ideals exist 
in a shared moment of tragedy 
and recollection, touchingly con- 


Peabody Concert Orchestra debuts with style 


Peabody's fresh undergraduate orchestra proves its mettle as a cohesive performing group 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


This year’s new Peabody Con- 
cert Orchestra performed its first 
concert last Friday night. Al- 
though these new students have 
been involved in the orchestra for 
only a month, the ensemble man- 
aged to put on a polished perfor- 
mance. 

The 


concert began with 


the “Promenade Overture,” a- 


more modern piece by Ameri- 
can composer John Corigliano, 
which was originally commis- 
sioned by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It was an excellent 
choice to exhibit the individual 
virtuosity of the new Peabody 
students. Interesting and pleas- 
ant, the piece allowed the tal- 
ented wind and brass players to 
shine through. 

The brass and percussion sec- 
tions were the only ones on the 
stage at the start of the concert. 
As the music began, each section 
entered the stage while playing 
their instruments. If the audience 


COURTESY OF THE PEABODY INSITITUTE 


wasn't a fan of the modern styled 
musical choice, at least there was 
something visually interesting to 
hold their attention. 

The ensemble then per- 








The accompaniment was sol- 
id, but Choue stole the spotlight 
from the orchestra with her 
performance.The soloist’s tech- 
nique was impressive, and she 


formed  Cho- played Cho- 
pin’s second pin’s concerto 
piano concerto, The soloist’s tech- correctly — 
featuring the  , : with Romantic 
Harrison L. nique was 1mpres- expression. 
Winter Piano .* Although 
Competition sive, and she played the music for 
winner, Hee Chopin’s concerto the rest of the 
Youn Choue. j orchestra was 
Choue: is correctly — with Ro- jot as com- 
currently an mantic expression. plex, the mu- 
artist diploma sicians didn’t 
candidate at treat it as such. 


Peabody. She played the con- 
certo with style as expected 
from someone with such an 
impressive performance back- 
ground; she’s won many other 
competitions in Korea and the 
United States, including win- 
ning the Young Artist Concert 
sponsored by the Keum Ho 
Cultural Foundation and tak- 
ing second place in the Yale 
Gordon Piano Competition. 


Director Hajime Teri Murai, infuses the Peabody Concert Orchestra with personality 
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Although their parts weren't 
terribly exciting, the piece as a 
whole certainly won the crowd 
over. The final piece of the eve- 
ning was a theme and variations 
by Sir Edward Elgar. 

The theme was called “Enig- 
ma,” but once they had played a 
few variations, it was clear that 
there was no confusion; they 
knew the piece inside and out. 

Each variation on the theme’s 
melody had its own unique per- 
sonality, ranging from technical 
and flashy to slow and elegiac. 
The culmination of the piece end- 
ed with strength and verve. 

From the moment the orches- 
tra “ran” onto the stage, it was 
clear that they were all talented 
students who had worked hard 
to perfect the pieces for this 
concert. Even with all the tran- 
sitions of a new year, they still 
performed well for such a new 
ensemble. 

Additionally the Peabody 
Concert Orchestra adds a bit 
more personality to the classi- 
cal music experience, making it 
more approachable. If this con- 
cert is any indication of what is 


~ to come, it is clear that the new 


Peabody Concert Orchestra 
will have a successful season. 





veyed by the carefully written 
screenplay. 

Eventually the brothers leave 
the village and pick up their 
shallow journey where they left 
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New Vibrations 


The Shade of 
Poison Trees 


Dashboard 


Confessional 
Vagrant Records 
Oct. 2, 2007 


The new album by Dashboard 
Confessional, The Shade of Poison 
Trees, is a throwback to their first 
album, with many similar sounds 
and _ instrumentals. Christopher 
Carrabba goes entirely acoustic in 
this album, with only accompany- 
ing drums, piano and the occasion- 
al appearance from another instru- 
ment, used primarily to bring out 
and emphasize the acoustic guitar. 
Carrabba's vocals are beautiful as 
he sings his confessions with great 


| emotion and passion. 


The album opens with “Where 
There’s Gold,” which is similar to 


| songs on Dashboard Confession- 


it, boarding another almost iden- | 


tical train. 


They arrive at a convent where | 


their mother has been aiding lo- 
cal villagers and confront her 
regarding her absence from their 
lives. 

Though Anjelica Huston is 
nearly perfect as a probably well- 
intentioned but “full-of-it” mom, 
her brief inclusion in the film’s 
final minutes signals that their 
journey had nothing to do with 
her at all. 

The film ends simply with no 
professions of brotherhood or 
eternal friendship, just a sense 
that something meaningful was 
shared among the Whitman broth- 
ers, something they might never 
discuss again but will doubtlessly 
remember for a long while. 

Fans of Wes Anderson’s mov- 
ies will enjoy the film’s obvious 
links to reality — the three Whit- 
man brothers are almost cer- 
tainly modeled after Anderson’s 


constant collaborators, the three | 


Wilson brothers (Owen, Luke 
and Andrew). 

This connection is made all 
the more obvious by Jack Whit- 
man writing short stories based 
directly on his brothers’ lives and 
insisting, “All these characters 
are fictional.” 

However Wes Anderson neo- 
phytes can also enjoy a beautiful- 
ly written story of three brothers 
and the quiet moments we share 
with other people that, if we are 
lucky, illuminate our lives in the 
deeply human and profoundly 
sweet light that Anderson always 
seems capable of projecting on 
the screen. 


THE DARJEEL- 
ING LIMITED 


Starring: Owen Wilson, 


Adrien Brody, Jason Schwar- 


ztman / 
Director:Wes Anderson 
Run Time: 91 mins 
Rating: R 

Playing at: The Charles 
Theater 








al’s first album, The Swiss Army 
Romance. This track starts the al- 
bum off well because Carrabba 
shows off the unbelievable range 
of his voice and his lithe upper 
register. 

On both “Little Bombs” and 
“Matters of Blood and Connec- 
tion,” there is very distinct, stylis- 
tic strumming of the guitar com- 
bined with Carrabba's powerful 
vocals, making them definitively 
classic Dashboard. 

“Keep Watch for the Mines” 
and “The Rush” offer a nice and 
necessary change of tempo, as 
they are more upbeat and “pop- 
py” than the usual ballads. “Fever 
Dreams” also adds variety to the 
album, resembling The Postal Ser- 
vice. “These Bones” also serves as 
an animated intervention. 

One irritating aspect of this 














album is that it does get slightly 
repetitive. Although Carrabba has 
an exquisite voice, it is so distinct 
and unique that it almost makes 
the songs blend together and 
sound the same if all the songs 
are listened to consecutively. 
Carrabba begins to sound 
particularly whiny and annoying 
later on in the album. 

Despite this Carrabba _ still 
sings wonderfully, with fervor 
and zeal in his voice. His lyrics 
are packed with emotion, as he 
looks back at important memories 
from his youth. His lyrics are very 
poetic and go along well with the 
exquisite melodies of the songs. 
The combinations of those aspects 
capture the listener, drawing you 
into the song. His lyrics create 
vivid images and cause the listener 
to drift off and visualize the song. 

Although the sounds of this 
album are different from those 
of their last album, Dusk and 
Summer, this is actually the true 
sound of Dashboard Confessional. 
Carrabba does a brilliant job of 
arranging the songs with their 
various melodies and memories. 

The Shade of Poison Trees is a 
album worth checking out for a 
Dashboard Confessional fan or 
not. It has a unique collection of 
songs, and it is definitely worth 
giving the band a try. 


— Tinni Maitra 





In Rainbows 
Radiohead 
Oct. 10, 2007 


Anyone who says Radiohead is 
unpredictableis wrong. Radiohead 


| has always been governed by the 


same smart, consistent and totally 
observable logic: When the musical 
community is in a jam, do the 
most sensible thing. In the post- 
grunge 90s, they brought melody 
and beauty back into angst (OK 
Computer). Later, they explored the 
opposite end of the electro-pop 
spectrum, laying claim to subtle, 
brooding electronica (Kid A). 

In Rainbows, the band’s seventh 
album and first since 2003's Hail 
to the Thief, is no exception to 
this rule. Well, not entirely. In 
Rainbows is, without a doubt, as 
important as any of Radiohead’s 
past albums, but unlike OK 
Computer or Kid A, its importance 
lies less in the music, and more in 
its cultural significance. 

Right when the _ tangible 
recording and the corporate music 
industry are coming to terms with 
an inevitable death, Radiohead 
is asking fans to put a value on 
music. It’s a bold move that’s beena 
long time coming, and that, as any 
Radiohead fan knows, couldn't 
have come from any other band. 

Sonically, however, In Rainbows 
is less bold. Radiohead has made 


an album that’s more-of-the- 
same, which, given their history, 
would seem like a good thing for 
most bands. But it’s a bad thing 
for Radiohead. 

For the A nt 15 


years, 
Radiohead has been ‘setting its 


own bar higher and higher, and 
for the first time, they’ve fallen 
short of it. It’s almost unfair to 
the band, but people have come 
to expect each of their albums to 
be groundbreaking. 

In Rainbows is a study of 
alienation and paranoia, set to a 
tasteful mix of electronic music 
and well-crafted = pop-rock. 
The opener “15 Steps” blends 
the chomping percussion of 
“Pulk/Pull Revolving Doors” 
with Hail to the Thief's synths. 
“Bodysnatchers” finds Johnny 
Greenwood riffing like it’s the 
psychedelic 60s, but the modern 
processing and modulating 
grounds the sound firmly in 
2007. 

Dynamic exploration, the 
blending of unlike sonicelements, 
has always been part of what’s 
made Radiohead so original. 
But it feels tired on In Rainbows, 
and sometimes forced. In short, 
In Rainbows is only a decent 
Radiohead album because it is 
better than 90 percent of modern 
music. Radiohead is the closest 
thing we have to a modern-day 
Beatles. But even the Beatles could 
slump between masterpieces. 

— Max McKenna 
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BY CEYLAN TANES AND 
MURAT BILGEL 


For The News-| etter 


e The line in front of the Recher 
Theatre in Towson grew longer, 
d rawing a diverse audience of dif- 
ferent ages and different interests 
who came to listen to the silence- 
breaking and ground-shaking 
Drowning Pool, on the evening 
of Oct. 3, along with the opening 
bands, the Fourth Element and the 
Exies. But not everyone was there 
for the hard rock that rocked our 
senses: some had come just for 
the booze, and some just for the 
boobs. 

When the doors opened at 7 
p-m., we walked down the aisle 
towards the stage, amazed by the 
autographed posters of famous 
artists who have performed at 
the Recher Theater. Expecting 
a full concert hall that night for 
the Drowning Pool performance, 
we were a bit surprised in the be- 
ginning when we encountered a 
rather quiet atmosphere inside 
the theater — but the night was 
still young and the continuously 
inflowing audience promised a 
fulfilling experience. 
























The first band to take the stage 
was The Fourth Element, hailing 
from Baltimore with a newly re- 
leased first album, Hello Shadow. 
Despite the members’ young ages, 
the band was definitely promis- 
ing, especially considering the 
powerful voice of the lead vocalist. 
The audience gradually warmed 
up with cheering, alcohol and the 
expectation of more music. 

It was much harder to find 
a spot in the front rows at this 
point in the evening, as everyone 
was more enthusiastic about the 
band to follow, The Exies. The 
four members appeared on stage, 
coming through the mist, dressed 
in black. Hearing their engaging 
songs, we were drawn towards 
the stage, hypnotized by their 
charismatic performance. Their 
well-synchronized stage move- 
ments helped create the mood for 
the headliners. 

As soon as Drowning Pool 
appeared on stage, the excite- 
ment greatly increased. In all the 
wilderness of the band’s roaring 
music, the audience found the el- 
ement that satisfied their desires 
for heavy metal. Screaming along 
to the songs, the mosh-pitters 

“let the bodies 
hit the floor,” 
while — those 
who were not 
interested in 
body slam- 
ming enjoyed 
themselves 
by — dancing 
to Drowning 
Pool’s, music 
among the 
furious yells 
- from the lead 
singer, 





McCombs 
_ did not forget 

to establish 

an engaging 
| communica- 

tion with the 
| audience by 
giving brief 
comments be- 
fore and about 
each song. He 
also wanted to 


a 
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Students discover Drowning Pool at Recher 


portive atmosphere by encourag- 
ing the mosh-pitters to help each 
other out if anyone fell or hurt 
themselves. The song “Soldiers,” 
reflecting the band’s support for 
the U.S. soldiers fighting in Iraq, 
was met with cheers from the 
crowd. Even though we did not 
agree with the band’s perspec- 


tive on the war, we enjoyed the | 


melody of this song from their 
newest album. 


Towards the middle of the per- | 


formance, a girl who couldn't re- 
sist the attractiveness of the band 


decided to take off and throw | 


her bra on the stage as a gift. Of 
course with such an eye-catch- 
ing hair style, guitarist C.J. Pierce 
must have seemed undeniably 


sexy to her. While the same girl | 


enticed C.J. to take sneak peaks | 


at her breasts, in response, Pierce 


rsponded by showing her his nip- 


ples. This interesting interaction | 


between one of the band members 
and someone from the audience 
during the performance was a 
rather unusual scene. 

For their encore, the band 
decided to conclude the concert 
with “Tear Away” —a song hint- 
ing at someone getting raped and 
cherishing selfishness, with the 
chorus line “I don’t care about 


anyone else but me.” This choice | 
of song seemed to contradict to | 


the band’s seemingly supportive 
attitude for reaching beyond self- 
ishness and creating a safe and 
friendly concert atmosphere ear- 
lier in the performance. 

As two freshmen who are 


new to the concert scene on the | 


East Coast, we liked the concert 
experience overall. Not knowing 


there to get to know them — even 
if in the end, it wasn’t exactly a 
perfect match. Nevertheless even 
though their songs do not incor- 
porate innovative styles or melo- 
dies, they provide a platform 
for the listeners to release their 
stress by screaming along to the 
lyrics filled with hatred, and we 
are sure that by the time people 
left the Recher Theatre with a re- 
duced hearing ability, they had 
drowned their anger and stress 


COURTESY OF PARKER STRING QUARTET 





The Parker String Quartet gave an engaging, masterful performance as part of the Shriver Concert Discovery Series last Saturday. 


Parker Quartet nicely in sync despite audience 


The Shriver Concert Series stays strong with the talented young foursome’s performance 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
No.2, was by Gyorgy Ligeti, a 
Hungarian composer most fa- 
mous for having his pieces fea- 
tured in the movies 2001: A Space 
Odyssey and The Shining. 

Before the start of the second 
piece, the lead violinist gave a 
long and unnecessary introduc- 
tion to the Ligeti piece. They 
gave a brief summary of Ligeti’s 
biography and explained each 
movement in detail. It was very 
interesting, but it was a complete 
reiteration of the information 


| given in the program. 
much about the band, we were | 


Despite the long introduction, 


| the performance aspect did not 
| disappoint. The first two move- 


ments of the piece reminded me 
of the soundtrack to a Hitchcock 
horror movie — strings playing 


| detached chords, building asense 


of suspension, until suddenly, the 
piece erupts in a moment of forte, 
and returns promptly to its sense 
of suspense. Because thechords 
are dissonant and melded into 


| each other, the average ensem- 


ble would not have been able to 
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Drowning Pool's singer, Ryan McCombs, stays controversial. create a sup- 


in the furious yells of Drowning | 
Pool’s engaging songs. 


raise the hair on your skin as 
the suspense slowly built up. 





Instead, you get the feeling that 
someone has just scratched their 
nails against the blackboard. The 
Parker Quartet, however, did full 
justice to the piece. The audience 
sat on the edge of their seats, 
holding their breath at the end of 
each phrase and breathing a sigh 
of relief when the phrase was re- 
solved. 

The biggest disappointment 
of the concert was the audience. 
Five cell phones went off during 
the concert, and little children 
too young to handle two hours 
of chamber music played with 
their programs, distracted the 
performers. Another lady who 
sat in the middle of the theater 
coughed her way through the en- 
tire performance. Many people 
turned around to give her looks, 
but she refused to get up and get 
a drink of water. 

The final piece by Beethoven, 
Quartet No.17 in F Major, Op.135, 
brought the musicians together 
and also brought many of the au- 
dience members to tears as they 
played the haunting melodies of 
Beethoven's heartaches. Despite 
the contributions from the cough- 


ing lady, you felt Beethoven's 
pain and anger emote through 
the musicians and to the audi- 
ence. 

The performers breathed to- 
gether, performed together and 
lifted their bows together. There 
is a fundamental difference be- 
tween “playing” together and 
“performing” together. When a 
group of people sit on stage and 
simply make music together, 
they are “playing.” But when a 
group of people sit on stage and 
communicate and perform the 
piece as one tight unit, singing 
the composer’s voice in union 
and ultimately moving the audi- 
ence, they are “performing.” 

I can say without hesitation 
that the Parker String Quartet 
performed together. Their music 
was a delight for the ears. Much 
to my disappointment, I looked 
around to see no faces of college 
students in the audience. To many 
people in our generation, classi- 
cal music ‘is nothing more than 
a cure for insomnia. But I would 
say it was a loss for any musician, 
especially a string player, who 
did not attend. 
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Serving naturally raised meat is another step in our 
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Social support helps women 
avoid post-traumatic stress 


By SAM OHMER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Chemical signature of neural stem cells opens doors 


Stem cells, the most versatile 
cells in the human body, hold 
great promise for researchers 
because they can be tailor-made 
for study and because of their 
great potential as medical thera- 
pies. Recently published research 
from the laboratory of Nicholas 
Gaiano of the Hopkins Institute 
for Cell Engineering describes 
a major leap forward in the ex- 
perimental manipulation of stem 
cells. Gaiano and colleagues have 
found a chemical signature that 
distinguishes stem cells from 
other, more mature cells in the 
brain and may be involved in the 
maturation process itself. 

The examined 
two cell types: neural stem cells 
(NSCs) and intermediate neural 
progenitors (INPs). A method of 
separating the twois vital because 
both of these cell types are found 
together in the subventricular 
zone, the region of the brain that 
hosts dividing neurons well into 
adulthood. A tissue sample that 
contains both types of cells needs 
to be purified to extract a pure 
colony of NSCs for further study 
or treatment. : 

In this case separation is based 
on the different roles of the Notch 
signaling pathway. In stem cells, 
Notch signaling maintains neu- 
ral stem cell characteristics and 
prevents differentiation into ma- 
ture neurons. This is achieved 
by the action of an intermediate 


researchers 


molecule, called 


CBFI1, which 
binds to the 
Notch receptor 
and signals for 
the inhibition 
of two genes 
responsible for 


stem cell differ- 
entiation. 
The 
pathway 
known to be ac- 
tive in INPs as 
well. However, 
CBF1. signaling 
in these cells is 


Notch 


1S 


weak because 
Notch is mod- 
erated by a dif- 
ferent set ot 
signals. As a 
result the two 


cell types can be 
distinguished 
based on their 
CBF1 activity 
by staining for 


the protein with a__ fluorescent 
marker. 
Researchers asked whether 


the decrease in CBF1 signaling 
in INPs is the causal factor in the 
transformation of stem cells into 
INPs. They hypothesized that a 
model in which CBF1 activity is 
blocked would lead to a deacti- 
vation of Notch, and therefore to 
cell differentiation. The two cell 
types were separated using the 
fluorescence-activated cell sort- 
ing method and a cell surface 
marker called CD133+. 


. 
ee 


To test the properties of 
each of the two cell types, the 
researchers allowed them to 
grow into artificial cultures 
called neurospheres. The cells 
that stained for CBF1 grew faster 
and formed larger neurospheres, 
which is consistent if they are 
composed of rapidly dividing 
stem cells. 

Once these cells were 
transplanted into a mouse, most 
of them became astrocytes, 
a type of support cell in the 
brain that arises from NSCs. 








Hopkins Space News 


APL instrument 
does not find wa- 
ter on Mars 


Planetary scientists from the 
Applied Physics Laboratory have 
completed an analysis of part of 
the Martian surface that failed to 
find evidence of running water 
over the last few years. 

It has been previously sug- 
gested that a series of gullies in 
one small area of Mars may have 
been formed by running water. A 
series of photos taken of the re- 
gion indicate that the gullies ap- 
peared sometime between 1999 
and 2004, which is quite recent 
in geologic time. The fact that the 
gullies have formed so recently 
captured the attention of scien- 
tists, who wanted to learn more 
about their origin. 

To assess the hypothesis 
that the gullies were created by 
running water, APL researchers 
used CRISM, the Compact 
Reconnaissance Imaging 
Spectrometer for Mars, to take 
images of the chemical signatures 
of the ground surrounding the 
gullies. 

Running water would likely 
leave a patch of salts that had 
dissolved in the water and then 
been deposited as the water 
dried up. These patches have 
been observed on other parts of 
the Martian surface. 

The APL team did not find 
evidence of salt deposits using 
CRISM, one of several scientific 
instruments aboard the NASA- 
operated Mars Reconnaissance 
Orbiter. 


Since the APL team examined 
only a very small area of ground, 
the existence of running water 
somewhere on Mars is still 
very possible. The significance 
of such a discovery is hard 
to over-estimate: water is the 
fundamental source of life, and 
many researchers still hope that 
some form of extra-terrestrial 
life will be found one day. Mars 
remains a very hot candidate in 
this search. 


Hubble: coming 
soon to a theater 
near you 


In an effort to document the 
long life of the aging Hubble 
space telescope, an IMAX camera 
will be attatched to the telescope 


along with the next service mis- | 


sion by the space shuttle, antici- 
pated for some time in 2008. 

The telescope, which is 
operated by the Space Telescope 
Science Institute on the Hopkins 
Homewood campus, has been 
orbiting Earth for more than 17 
years and is reaching the end of 
its planned life span. 

The three-dimensional tech- 
nology of an IMAX camera will 
provide pictures of galaxies that 
a quality a hobby-photographer 
can only dream of. The camera 
has a resolution of 650 megapix- 
els, which is almost 80 times bet- 
ter than a top-of-the-line model 
from the store. 

The mechanics of Hubble pho- 
tography are intense: the tele- 
scope orbits the Earth at a speed 
of over 16800 miles per hour, 
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A NASA artist's drawing of the Mars Reconnaissance Orbiter, which carries CRISM. 











which causes it to circle Earth in 
less than 100 minutes. For this 
reason, the movie will be direct- 
ed by an astrophysicist and not a 
Hollywood director. 

This is actually the second 
film starring the telescope. Hub- 
ble: Galaxies Across Space and Time 
won the “Best Short Feature” 
award at the Large Format Cin- 
ema Association's 2004 Film Fes- 
tival in Los Angeles for showing 
a series of photographs taken by 
the telescope. 

— Jerome Simons 


a * 
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Fluorescent labeling shows neural stem cells and progenitor cells clustering together in the mouse brain. 


Other NSCs became 
or oligodendrocytes, a different 
supporting cell. Since NSCs are 
pluripotent, meaning they can 


mature into multiple cell types, | 


these findings are expected. 


A corollary question to the | 


research is whether it is possible 
to turn an INP back into a stem 
cell by reactivating CBF1. The 
team found that the expression 
of CBF1 in the partially 
differentiated INP cells caused 
only a slight shift toward stem 
cell-like activity, with most INPs 
still becoming neurons. 

This finding shows that 
while the knockdown of the 
CBF1 pathway leads to cell 
differentiation, reactivation 
does not cause the backwards 
transformation, perhaps because 
the differentiation process causes 
a lower sensitivity to subsequent 


| CBF1 reactivation. 





The fact that INPs are much 
less plastic than their NSC cous- 
ins is disappointing because the 
ability to transform differenti- 
ated cells back into more pluripo- 


| tent stem cells would be a great 


boon for researchers. Neverthe- 
less the group’s other findings 
open a new way to specifically 
isolate the most useful stem cells 
from the brain. 


neurons | 


| relationship 


By TIFFANY NG 
For The News-Letter 


It is an unfortunate and terri- 
ble fact: women are considerably 
more likely than men to experi- 
ence a violent assault or abuse. 
According to the National Vio- 
lence Against Women Survey, Z5 
percent of American women re- 
ported being raped or physically 
assaulted by an intimate part- 
ner. Worldwide, one out of every 
three women has been harmed 
physically or sexually over her 
lifetime. 

AS hata result of 
circumstances, the rate of post 
traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) 
in women is over three times 
greater than the rate in men. A 
recent study from the Hopkins 
School of Nursing examines the 
between support 
mechanisms for female survivors 
of trauma and the incidence of 
PTSD. 

PTSD has been recognized as 
a legitimate diagnosis for more 
than 100 years. Over the years, 
the disease has taken on many 
faces: “shell shock” after the 
First World War, “battle fatigue” 
during World War II and “post- 
Vietnam syndrome” in soldiers 
returning from southeast Asia. 
Victims display a predictable set 
of behaviors including aggres- 
siveness, insomnia and emotion- 
al detachment. 

PTSD usually results from 
experiencing, witnessing or be- 
ing threatened with extreme 
acts of violence. Though most 
often associated with war vet- 
erans, PTSD is a very real threat 
to people from all walks of life, 
including women who have ex- 
perienced violence in a domestic 
setting. 

The link between PTSD and 
exposure to trauma in women 
is well-established. The greater 
incidence of PTSD in women 


these 


versus men is due to factors such 


as the number and severity of 
past traumas, revictimization 
by multiple perpetrators, pov- 
erty, discrimination and lack of 
social support. However women 
who received strong social sup- 


port after experiencing intimate- 
partner violence are known to 
have a_ significantly reduced 
risk of developing mental health 
problems. 

Furthermore women who re- 
ceived tangible support, or ma- 
terial resources delivered by a 
supportive network of people, 
had a decreased risk of experi- 
encing repeat violence. Nancy 
Glass and Jacquelyne Campbell 
at the School of Nursing, along 
with colleagues from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and the 
Oregon Health and Science Uni- 
versity, investigated the role of 
tangible support in the relation- 
ship between lifetime trauma 
and PTSD. 

Questionnaires were sent out 
by a trauma registry to 578 urban 
women who had been identified 
as “intentionally injured.” In to- 
tal 26 percent completed inter- 
views with the researchers to de- 
termine the extent of the trauma 
experienced and rate the support 
they received as a result of the 
trauma. 

Social support mechanisms 
include tangible support and 
emotional support. Women in 
the study who reported receiving 
mostly emotional support were 
found to have little effecton PTSD. 
But when tangible support was 
analyzed instead of emotional 
support, the relationship between 
trauma and PTSD was moderated 
significantly. Women — who 
received a great deal of tangible 
support had a rate of PTSD close 
to zero. 

Given the prevalence of 
violence against women, this 
study has profound effects 
for the way social service 
organizations should implement 
violence prevention and recovery 
programs. 

With proper allocation of re- 
sources, tangible support could 
be easily provided to victims of 
trauma and help reduce the in- 
cidence of domestic violence. 
It may turn out that the key to 
reversing or preventing PTSD 
is not months of counseling but 
rather just “being there” to help 
the woman through her day. 





New MRI helps find healthy muscle after a heart attack 


By PREETA REDDY 
For The News-Letter 


A collaboration of Hopkins 
physicians and engineers has 
unveiled a new method of imag- 
ing the heart. By taking multiple 
“slices” through the heart with 
an MRI machine, the method 
allows doctors to distinguish 
healthy and damaged cardiac 
tissue after a heart attack. This 
technique is faster and provides 
clearer results than the previ- 
ously used method. 

There are three different 
types of heart tissue that can 
be seen after a heart attack or 
myocardial infarction. The first 
is healthy, viable tissue that is 
beating normally — in other 
words, muscle spared by the 
heart attack. 

The second is dead muscle 
tissue with no function and no 
chance of recovery. The third is 
also an intermediate: “hibernat- 
ing” tissue that has been dam- 
aged and is unable to contract, 
but could repair itself given 
enough time and oxygen. 

Determining whether post- 
heart attack tissue is healthy, 
dead, or hibernating is tricky 
because it requires two different 
types of imaging. The research- 
ers, led by Nael Osman of the de- 
partments of electrical engineer- 
ing and radiology, have figured 
out how to take a series of images 
that allows doctors to locate each 
tissue type. 

By combining several image 
slices taken almost simultane- 
ously, researchers were able to 
determine if tissue was still alive 
or viable, and whether it was cur- 
rently functioning properly. 

Tissue viability is commonly 
measured by MRI in many or- 
gans throughout the body. A 
contrast material that includes 
a heavy, non-radioactive metal, 
such as gadolinium, is injected 
into the patient intravenously. 
As the contrast material travels 
through the patient’s body, it al- 


ters the magnetic properties of 
different substances like water 
or fat predictable patterns. Fur- 
thermore it interacts differently 
with tissue that is alive than with 
tissue that is already dead. All of 
these differences can be picked 
up by an MRI machine. 

The technique to study heart 
muscle function is more compli- 
cated. Essentially MRI works by 
inducing a magnetic field in a tis- 
sue and then watching how the 
particles in the tissue respond. 
By changing the magnetic field 
applied to a patient, computer 
algorithms can extract different 
types of information about the 
structure and movement of tis- 
sues. 

A relatively new method 
called SENC, short for strain- 
encoding method, images the 
heart by inducing several mag- 
netic fields that are lined up par- 
allel to each other. This method 
“tags” the heart by creating a 


controlled set of magnetic fields 
that can then be deformed by the 
action of the muscle. By looking 
at the patterns of of activity in 
adjacent slices, the contraction of 
the heart muscle can be studied 
without ever opening the chest 
wall. 

The real breakthrough of the 
Hopkins team was to figure out 
how to overlay to the two sets of 
images. A viability map of the 
heart, generated by gadolinium 
injection, provides an anatomi- 
cal structure on which the SENC 
functional data can be superim- 
posed, 

A region of heart muscle 
that is shown to be both viable 
and functioning normally was 
probably unaffected by a heart 
attack. Similarly, a region of 
tissue that shows the distinctive 
MRI pattern of diseased tissue 
and has no muscle function is 
probably dead. 

Hibernating muscle, 


woiteke ‘is 
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This series of heart MRIs (read sequentially from top left to bottom right) shows a valve closing as part of a muscle contraction. 


shown to be viable by gadolinium 
injection but not currently 
beating, is of the greatest interest 
to doctors because it is the target 
formany muscle-saving surgeries 
offered to heart attack patients. 
An MRI scan of this type would 
tell doctors how likely a patient is 
to regain any heart function, and 
it would help guide surgeons to 
the areas of the heart that need.to 
be unblocked to improve blood 
flow. 

Several tests on artificial 
heart models and live, beating 
hearts indicate that this method 
is as reliable and accurate as pre- 
vious methods that detect either 
viability or functionality sepa- 
rately. 

The ability to combine the 
two measures is a major leap 
forward in the treatment of dis- 
eased hearts. The results appear 
in the September issue of the 
journal Magnetic Resonance in 
Medicine. 
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JHU professor's top ten rude behaviors 


P.M. Forni and colleagues at 
the Hopkins Civility Initiative 
have just released a list of the 
rudest behaviors, as judged by 
residents of Baltimore. Students 
and faculty at the University of 
Baltimore and employees of two 
companies in the city were asked 
to assess, on a scale of one to five, 
how offensive each of 30 different 
behaviors are. 

Interestingly, all of the top 10 
rude behaviors are more likely to 
occur in public orin the workplace, 
but rarely bother people at home. 
It is unclear why this is true. 


APL spots distant Earth in the making 


Without further ado, here are 
the 10 rudest behaviors in no 
particular order: 

1. Discrimination in an em- 
ployment situation. 

2. Erratic/aggressive driving 
that endangers others. 

3. Taking credit for someone 
else’s work. 

4. Treating service providers 
as inferiors. 

5. Jokes or remarks that mock 
another’s _race/gender/age/dis- 
ability/sexual preference or reli- 
gion. 

6. Children who behave ag- 
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The ring of dust and debris orbiting the star HD 113766, over 424 light years away from Earth, could spawn a rocky planet. 
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gressively or who bully others. 

7. Littering (including trash, | 
spitting, pet waste). 

8. Misuse of handicapped 
privileges. 

9. Smoking in non-smoking 
places or smoking in front of non- 
smokers without asking. 

10. Using cell phones or text 
messaging in mid-conversation | 
or during an appointment or 
meeting. 

The Civility Initiative was | 
founded by Forni to study and 
promote civility in public life. 

— Stephen Berger | 
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Med school research: how to teach medicine 


By STEPHEN BERGER 


Science & Technok ey Editor 


If the University’s twin func- 
tions are education and research, 
it is only fitting that some of the 
research here explores the best 
ways to teach. A group of physi- 
cians from the School of Medi- 
cine and Hopkins Bayview Medi- 
cal Center has recently published 
two papers that offer suggestions 
for the education of young doc- 
tors. 

The first, which appears on- 
line in Advances in Health Sciences 
Education, describes the benefits 
of narrative writing for interns 
in their first year of postgraduate 
hospital training. 

Interns in general internal 
medicine programs around the 
country were asked to write 
about their experiences and 
thoughts every two months for 
a year. This kind of focused di- 
ary writing has been shown in 
the past to be an effective way 
to promote personal growth and 
development. 

The interns 
were asked sev- 
eral questions 
specific to their 
unique experi- 
ences in mod- 
ern medicine. 
Among other 
things, they were 
asked to dis- 
cuss times when 
their identity as 
young doctors 
was challenged 


how they ulti- 
mately resolved 
those situations. 

The research- 
ers combed 


sponses to de- 
termine if the 
writing process 
improved the 
interns’  confi- 
dence and _ per- 
sonal growth 


The interns also 


evaluated their experiences. 

Virtually all the interns 
reported that the experience 
of writing enabled them to 
think more deeply about their 
experiences. Others reflected that 
the writing process was cathartic 
and a way to heal some of the 
emotional turmoil of the year. 

Many interns felt the experience 
would make them better doctors. 
The researchers concluded that 
narrative writing should be 
incorporated into the standard 
residency program. 

Medical students and residents 
are only part of the medical 
training equation: Faculty is 
just as important. The second 
study, published in the October 
issue of the Journal of General 
Internal Medicine, evaluates a plan 
to compensate physicians for 
teaching and mentoring students. 

Historically teaching medical 
students has been one of many 
“extra” jobs taken on by physi- 
cians on staff at major hospitals. 
Although senior staff are expect- 
ed to spend a great deal of time 


instructing the next generation of 
doctors, in both the classroom and 
in the clinic they have rarely been 
formally rewarded for doing so. 

That changed in 2005 when the 
Hopkins School of Medicine in- 
stituted a program to pay 24 top- 
ranked clinical faculty members 
to teach specialty courses in the 
second year of medical school, as 
well as to mentor students on an 
ongoing basis. 

The researchers in this study 
found that students rated these 
teachers significantly better than 
faculty not in the program. Ad- 
ditionally students felt they had 
received better education in spe- 
cific areas, such as taking a his- 
tory and the physical exam. 

The incentive-based program 
was able to recruit some of the 
top faculty in the School of Med- 
icine, and it further promoted 
better teaching by rewarding 
those skills. Although this mod- 
el represents a departure from 
medical tradition, it could be a 
new way to improve education 
in the school. 
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Hopkins has always been known for medical education. In this photograph, William Osler and Harvey 
Cushing, two pre-eminent surgeons from the earliest days of the Hospital, pose with a medical class. 
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Any reason is 


By NATALIE BAER 
kK w The News-! etter 


For those who think that bak- 
ing cakes is reserved for birth- 
days, think again. Baking is a 
wonderful stress reliever as well 
as a creative outlet, not to men- 
tion that sharing a cake can be a 
great excuse to get together with 
friends. 

Need more reasons to bake? 
Here are some ideas, as well as 
some cakes to 
make to fit the mood of the bak- 
ing situation. 


suggestions of 


Holiday Ss: 

Sure, get your flour, eggs, 
milk and baking pans out for 
birthdays, but why not to cel- 
ebrate every holiday with a cake? 
Columbus Day, New Year’s and 
Halloween all deserve a little 
something sweet. 


Celebrations: 

Celebrate half-birthdays, good 
weather, the first snow fall, or a 
successful date. Celebrate the 
end of a test or paper, a Friday 
or any other joyful event. Room- 
mate just completed the MCAT 
or LSAT? Bake a cake! Students 
have enough stress to deal with 
— everyone needs a reason to 
celebrate. My favorite celebration 
cakes are yellow cake with lots of 
creamy frosting with chocolate 
sprinkles. 


Anniversaries: 

For this more personal celebra- 
tion — bake a cake for a loved one 
to show them you care, and don’t 
forget the candles. Try red velvet 
cake with chocolate mousse icing 
and serve with a glass of the bub- 
bly stuff. 
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No matter what the occasion, it's a great idea to bake a cake. This sophomore uses every day as an excuse to indulge! 


Peace Cake : 

Not getting along with some- 
one? Ready to make up? An ‘I’m 
sorry cake can go a long way’ 
— try cake a la mode to further 
cool the angry tempers. 


On-the-phone-with-a-telemar- 
keter cake: 

This can also apply to others 
that you may be speaking with 
for extended periods of time (sor- 
ry, grandma 





everyone should have the oppor- 
tunity to try his or her hand at 
it at least once. So if you haven't 
— give it a try! Need guidance? 
Grab a friend, some boxed cake 
mix (or make it from scratch if 
you are feeling up to it) and get 
cracking. You may find yourself 
a new hobby. 


Need-to-do-something-creative- 
or-will-go-insane cake: 
Class work can get monoto- 


..) Take the nous (... only 70 pages of reading 
opportunity _ left ...) and sometimes you just 
to do some-_ Need a creative outlet. Try mak- 
thing _pro- ing a from-scratch cake and buy 


icing tubes to decorate it as you 
wish. So beat out some of that 


ductive. Un- 
like brushing 





your teeth frustration stirring cake mix, 
or washing then get creative with the icing 
the dishes, once the cake has cooled. 

mixing cake J 
ingredients Anger and Frustration cake: 


Boy/girl frustrations? Parent/ 
Professor pressure too much? 
Take a breather and reach for 
your mixing bowl. Make a (*“*fill 


is relatively 
quiet — and 
if you use 
an electric 


mixer, just in name here**)-annoys-me-so- 
try to keep  incredibly-much cake, or turn the 
the phone occasion into a chance to celebrate 


(see category one). My favorite for 
this situation is devil’s food cake 
with raspberry filling. 


an appropri- 
ate distance 
away. 


Have to: 
Bake sales? Club meetings? 


Because 
you've never 





done it be- Have to make a cake? It doesn’t 

fore: have to be a chore. A crucial in- 

MANN amin renee Cake bak gredient here is friends. Invite 
pet EOE ENS LETTER ing is not people over, get some batter go- 


Baking is a fantastic way to relieve stress and make you happy. 


complex, and __ ing and fill pans with some choc- 


Recipe: Delectable Mocha brownies 


By NINA KEYVAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 











Put out a plate of homemade brownies and that plate will soon be empty. It doesn’t matter if it’s a plain 
chocolate brownie or a gourmet brownie — eating brownies just makes you feel good. Here’s a recipe for 
very rich, decadent chocolate brownies. The best part is that they are easy to make and do not require much 
cleanup afterwards. ees 


Chocolate Mocha Brownies 





Ingredients: 


1 1/2 sticks (3/4 cup) unsalted butter 

5 oz unsweetened chocolate, coarsely chopped 
2 cups sugar 

1 tablespoon instant-espresso powder or instant-coffee granules 
1 teaspoon vanilla : 
1/2 teaspoon salt 

4 large eggs 

1 cup all-purpose flour — 

3/4 cup semisweet chocolate chips _ 








Preparation’. 25 ee eh A See eke Ta 

"Preheat oven to 375°F, Line a 15- by 10- by 1-inch baking pan with foil, allowing two inches of foil to hang 

over ends of pan and grease foil well (except overhang) with one tablespoon butter. 

Melt remaining 11 tablespoons butter with unsweetened chocolate in a large metal bowl set over a pan of 
barely simmering water, stirring until smooth. Remove bowl from heat and whisk in sugar, espresso powder, 

vanilla and salt (mixture wi be grainy), then add eggs one at a time, whisking after each addition until _ 





olate cake. 


Just because: 

Want to say “hello?” Try cup- 
cakes and distribute them to 
friends (or strangers if you'd like) 
to spread the comfort and joy of a 
fresh baked snack. 


Reading-the-News-Letter Cake: 

Reading the News-Letter and 
trying to think of something to 
do? I have four letters for you: 
C-A-K-E. Reading gripping ar- 
ticles can often make you want 
to reach for something to munch 
on, and what better treat is there 
than a cake? (Although I recom- 
mend baking the cake BEFORE 
you begin reading, so that you 
can give the paper your full at- 
tention!) 


So whether you crave choco- 
late, white or yellow, a little dev- 
il’s food or angel food, whether 
you want to celebrate, create a 
masterpiece or find something 
to pass the time, there is a cake 
recipe out there waiting for you. 
So get baking! 


OCTOBER 11, 2007 


This week’s songs make baking a piece of cake! Whether ane: 
ing out making cookies or looking for some sweet tunes to make 


you salivate or shake your junk to on any occasion, pepe ee 
sure to get your mouth watering and make you hunger for more! 


1. Mika — “Lollipop” \ 

While I may not agree with his “love’s gonna get you down 
mentality, this song is not only extremely fun to dance around to 
while whipping up a batch of cookies, but it is also a tribute to 
everybody’s favorite childhood treat. 


2. Aerosmith — “Taste of India” 

For those times when you're not really craving the taste of layer 
cake and would rather savor something more ... exotic. Not to 
mention the funky cool sound Aerosmith has created on this song 
is a winner no matter what. 


3. Good Charlotte — “I Want Candy” ; 
A pretty decent modernization of an old favorite, this song will 
have you craving candy ... be it the sucker or the girl. 


4. Pink Floyd — “Hey You” ; 

While this song may have nothing to do with your oven, Pink 
Floyd is synonymous with the other meaning of baked. As one 
of the most easily recognizable Floyd songs (yet not as cliché as 
“Another Brick in the Wall”), you're bound to find this song being 
played at some point during the night if hanging out in any form 
of a... er ... den of sin. 


5. M.LA. — “Mango Pickle Down River” (with the Wilcannia 
Mob) 

Granted, this song is pretty strange. But M.LA. is known for her 
consistent beats and her off lyrics and personality. This makes her 
a blast to dance around and sing along to while baking. ..as well as 
make fun of while goofing around with the batter. 


6. Jack Johnson — “Cookie Jar” 

This song is actually extremely moving and sad and doesn’t 
once mention cookies. However Jack Johnson delivers his soft 
smooth music as he always does: Paired with good lyrics (a rarity 
in music today). So, even if the song title may misleadingly refer to 
baked goods, it’s still worth a listen. 


7. Marcy Playground — “Sex and Candy” 

A classic song. Most people know the lyrics. There isn’t much 
more to say than that; after all, what more could you want out of 
life and your music than sex and candy? 


8. Jason Mraz — “Too Much Food” 
Although this song pays more of a tribute to the fast food na- 
tion than flour and sugar in your kitchen, it is a testament to indul- 


gence. Whether you're stuffing your face with Big Macs or m 
cleverly taking in calories with a fresh loaf of banana nut 1 
you can definitely relate to Mraz’s line: “If you are what you ea 
my case, I'll be sweet/So come and get some.” 


9. No Doubt — “Artificial Sweetener” 

It is my firm opinion that life has no room for fake sugar or 
fake sentiments. Despite this fact, it’s hard not to get hooked on 
this song, which carries the classic No Doubt element of relentless 
catchiness, despite its slightly “rockier” sound. 


10. Fergie — “Fergilicious” 


What could be tastier than a sexy dose of Fergie? This song may 
be a little lame, but it’s great to shake your cinnabons to, as long as 
you don’t mind a little guilty pleasure in your life. 





Cake baking faux pas: Icing do’s and don'ts 


By GRACE GWENDOLYN 
HENRY 
News-Letter Staff 


Baked goods are a fantastic 
way to convey a message. Wheth- 
er that message is “Happy Birth- 
day,” asimple “We Love You,” a 
“Congratulations” for something, 
or perhaps a more unorthodox 
occasion, these iced thoughts can 
be a fantastically tasty way to 
show you care. However, there 
are some dangerous faux pas eas- 
ily committed when you buy that 
tube of pink sugary paste: 


Breakup brownies are a great 
idea for making a recently heart- 
broken friend feel better (Espe- 
cially if that friend is a female in 
desperate need of chocolate con- 
soling) ... Except when you use 
the break up cake icing design to 
get something off your chest. This 
can be something like, “I Didn't 
Like the Way He Kissed Either” 
or “Don’t Worry, He was Terrible 
in Bed. Ask Anyone” or the blunt 
“He Cheated On You. With Mi- 
chelle, Melissa, Jodi and Me.” It 
is also unwise to supplement the 
reasons he gave for breaking up 
with her. By supplement, I mean: 
“No Worries, Samantha is Hav- 
ing His Baby in Four Months” or 
“Get Over It. He’s Amy's Baby’s 
Daddy,” or even “I'm Sorry You 
Guys Broke Up, Now Can You 
Help Me Break Up With Him 
Too?” 


A cake for the new mother 
is always a nice thought — she 
doesn’t want to be cooking and 
probably wants something sweet. 
However try to do your research 
before you ice it: Writing a jubi- 
lant “It’s a Boy” on an entirely 
blue cake and having to wipe 
off “Boy” and quickly turn the 


whole thing purple rarely works 
as well as planned. Also try to 
use a reliable source for this gen- 
der research. “Reliable” doesn’t 
mean a nurse who's never even 
met the new mother, the home- 
less guy outside the hospital, or 
your imagination. Just because 
the baby looks confusingly an- 
drogynous in the nursery doesn’t 
mean you should write “It’s a 
Hermaphrodite!” or for the less 
nerdy, “It’s a Both!” Seriously. 
Ask the father if you have to, it’s 
not like it’s a government secret. 
Also don’t just ask the name. Ev- 
eryone has those fancy-schmancy 
genderless names now. Morgan, 
Colby, Shelby, Kyle and some- 
times McKenna. You have to be 
careful with those. In any case, 
the moral of the story is to be 
careful with baby arrival cakes. 


One of the worst occasions 
for which one could bake a cake 
is gastrointestinal _ illnesses. 
If someone has the flu and is 





throwing up all day, don’t bake 
him or her a cake. They won't be 
able to eat it, and even if they did 

. it wouldn't last. If someone is 
pregnant and having morning 
sickness, at least bring the cake 
over in the afternoon. If someone 
is going through chemotherapy 
and having the nauseous phase, 
bring him or her a protein shake 
instead. While you may have the 
best intentions, sometimes it’s 
NOT the thought that counts. 
You may be hurting more than 
helping. Bring soup instead. You 
can write out “Feel better” with 
alphabet pasta! 


Perhaps the worst mistake one 
can make regarding a cake is to 


write something like “Feel Better 


Soon” and cross it out but leave it 
slightly visible to replace it with 
“Sorry for Your Loss”. It’s diffi- 
cult to time a cake well in a situ- 
ation that would precipitate such 
a sudden change, but really, just 
re-ice the entire thing. Please. 


JESSIE YOUNG/FOR THE NEWS-LETTER 


Cake decorating can be a fun group activity, as long as you follow the rules! 
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Aries: (March 21 — April 19) 
The worst thing about going to 
Hopkins isn’t that the people are 
ugly on the outside ... it’s that 
they're ugly on the inside too. 


Libra: (Sept. 23 — October 22) 
People shouldn't get too involved 
in things because they will just 
end. Keep this in mind as you 
head into your midterms. 
Scorpio: (October 23 — Nov. 21) 
Homeless? It’s either because you 
are crazy or it’s because you de- 
cided to live in a Hopkins owned 


building. 


Taurus: (April 20 — May 20) 

“John’s boogers are green,” is 
something something you don’t 
want to hear, because it probably 
means Johnny is an alien. ; 


Gemini: (May 21 — June 20) 
Hopkins loves to kick people out of 
their apartments so they can house 
professors there during the day. 
This sucks. 
Cancer: (June 21 — July 22) 
University money should be spent 
on things like student groups. In- 
stead they spend money on things 
like hiring people with conflicts of 
interest. 

Leo: (July 23 — August 22) 

Is it safe to say that the News- 
Letter editors will never get to see 
another new episode of America’s 
Next Top Model? Yes, it is. 

Virgo: (August 23 — Sept. 22) 
Making meth your drug of choice 
is a bad idea, unless you want your 
face to look like Fergie's. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 — Dec. 21) 
Because the horoscope section is 
so amazing you should totally be- 
lieve everything we tell you. Like 
that you should give me money. 





Capricorn: (Dec. 23 — January 19) 
They can see you. They are watch- 
ing your every move. They see you 
in the shower. They are the mice 
that live in your apartment. 
Aquarius: (January 20 — Feb. 18) 
Suck on a lollipop too long and it 
will turn your tongue blue. I wish 
this were true for other parts of 
the body. 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 — March 20) 
Hardcore compsci nerds are hot. 
Hotter than hardcore BME nerds. 
But hottest of them all, is the hard- 
core News-Letter nerd. 


your Horoscope 





Word Of The Day by Matt Hansen 
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Sudoku 
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yeti. 


- a 
Why is it called 
"ghost riding" 


US History 101 


an empire 


BO 





by Joe Micali 


a SRST ET 





can we still have 
x tonight? 


by Adar Eisenbruch 





US History 101: The Second Continental Congress 












pizza or 
something. 









I say we order a 


Screw you guys. Last time IT 
put in 20 bucks and didn’t 
even get any change back. 


You're sucha 


cheap little bitch. 


Pizza? But we had that 
at the last Continental 
Congress. I’m sort of 
in the mood for 
Chinese, actually. 





Pr 











Hey don’t worry about 
me guys. Pll just grab 
something to eat when 
Antarctica gets 
here. ..assholes. 


eshman StuCo vows 


Yeah, I could go for 
some Moo Shu. 











Newly elected freshman Student Council representatives enter their posts with one stated 
mission: “to fix everything on campus” alter stunning 7-vote mandate from class voters 


fter weeks of cam- 

paigning, the vot- 

ing results are in: 

freshmen Matthew 

Darwin, Crystal 
Koffet and Thalassa Strochlic 
will head the 2011 class repre- 
sentatives in Student Council 
as president, vice president and 
secretary, respectively. Other 
newly appointed StuCo members 
include James Brommer as sena- 
tor, Mike Daugherty as treasurer 
and eight other reps in complete- 
ly illegitimate but still fully titled 
offices. 

StuCo’s executive board was 
very pleased with the voter turn- 
out, noting that a high percent- 
age of freshmen had participat- 
ed. Koffet in particular received 
a record breaking tally of seven 
votes. 

She claims her aggressive 
campaign strategy and idealis- 
tic but practical goals accounted 
for her staggering vote count. 
Indeed, when the News-Letter 
investigated further, three of the 
seven freshmen said they agreed 
wholeheartedly with her poli- 
cies. 

Two were swayed by her 
campaign flyers, which were 
pink, one voted because he said 
Koffet had “the best looking 
rack,” and the final voter, Koffet’s 
roommate, felt obligated due 
to the fact that “the bitch was 
looking over my _ [expletive] 
shoulder.” 

Darwin says he first met Kof- 
fet on his Classic Backpacking 
pre-orientation trip. “I remember 
being immediately impressed by 
her leadership abilities,” he said, 


describing the way she motivat-_ 


ed everyone to continue hiking, 
despite the fact that “they, like, 


» 


vi 


totally didn’t want to.” Darwin 
claims he knew from the begin- 
ning they would make a formi- 
dable political team. 

The two were later introduced 
to freshman Thalassa Strochlic 
by a mutual friend — Darwin 
admits that he didn’t know much 
about Strochlic at the time ex- 
cept that she was “hot enough to 
make a decent secretary.” And so 
a revolutionary campaign party 


Viac Schwerin 
Let’s Be Honest 


was born. 

The entire freshmen repre- 
sentative group, already hailed 
the “dream team” of entry-level 
collegiate student government 
politics, promises to establish 
groundbreaking new policies at 
Homewood. 

The team aims to improve the 
overall quality of student life 
with a comprehensive plan fo- 
cused on four major categories: 
academics, dining, housing and 
social life. 

“Well, we're not saying things 
are bad, but there’s always room 
for improvement,” Darwin said. 
“Like with the FFC. We want a 
greater variety of food — some 
steaks, quiche, maybe a little 
lobster. Look, nothing fancy. Just 
give us our goddamn lobster.” 

Yet changes to the dining hall 
menu are not the only items on 
the incoming representative's 
agendas. Darwin says there is 
a general consensus among the 


reps to abolish lines forever and 


to introduce the freshmen meal- 


MM v 


plan to Levering and Nolan’s 
café. “And maybe Subway and 
Cold Stone,” Darwin said. “Dude, 
that would be money.” 

The reps also have big plans 
with regard to freshmen social 
events, including a roller-skating 
party and toga dance. 

Plans are already underway 
for a possible casino night. “You 
asked for it, class of 2011, so 
you got it,” Darwin said. “We 
deliver.” 

Whatever happens, it is clear 
that the new representatives will 
strive for meaningful, lasting 
changes that will look strikingly 
different from anything attempt- 
ed by previous administrations 
in the past. 

Despite the new course charted 
by their agenda, Darwin believes 
that with enough support, all of 
StuCo’s policies can be enacted. 

“Remember that Gandhi 
quote,” he said. “’Be the change 
you want to see in the world’ 
Or what Abraham Lincoln said: 
‘Be sure to put your feet in the 
right place. Then stand firm. Or 
Thomas Jefferson: ‘The tree of lib- 
erty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots 
and tyrants.’ Whatever.” 

What the entire Hopkins 
community can be sure of, Dar- 
win said, is that the new StuCo 
reps will pursue wholly original 
goals that have never even been 
attempted, let alone attained. In 
the face of criticism, they vow to 
remain positive. 

“We'll pass some baller legis- 
lature.” “You have my word on 
that,” Darwin said. “When we 
freshmen can come together and 
work towards a common goal, | 
like casino night, there’s simply 
nostoppingus” 
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Sophomore Rhea Alexander keeps her eye on the ball in the match v. Swarthmore. 


Volleyball tops Swarthmore. 
in their quest for the title 


By KATIE MOODY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


On Saturday, Oct. 6, volleyball 
Head Coach Scott Pennewill tied 
the Hopkins record for coaching 
victories as the Lady Jays defeat- 
ed Swarthmore (7-13) by a score 
of 3-0. This was the Jays’ (18-4) 
second straight victory, marking 
Pennewill’s 98th match victory 
with Hopkins. 

The girls faced Swarthmore 
with excitement and _ eager 
hands, knowing that they had to 
prove to them- 


excited with our team dynamic 


SPORTS 


Fantasy Insider Week 5: The Dreaded Truth M. Soccer has 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
| vorts Editor 


NFL players work day and 
night building their strength, 
speed, stamina and agility. They 
put in long hours in the weight 
room and long hours on the prac- 
tice field. 

However the key 
the NFI 
not to be long hours but long 
hair. The history of the dread- 
locks goes back to Ricky Wil- 
liams in 2004. Williams was 
pulled down twice by his dreads 
in the 2004 season, and in two 
referee decisions that bore the 
weight of a Supreme Court prec- 
edent, it was decided that the ac- 
tion was legal. 

Last year, Troy Polamalu, a 
defensive back for the Steelers, 
was pulled down by his locks 
following an interception. So if 
dreadlocks appear to be such an 
inconvenience, why are so many 
NFL players growing them? 
And why are dreadlocked play- 
ers so good? Randy Moss, Larry 
Fitzgerald, Donte Stallworth and 
Marion Barber all sport the look, 
and they’re all tearing up the 


to some of 


leaders’ success seems 


| league. So when you're finagling 


this year, which has helped us | 


tremendously,” she said. “The 
team is really focusing on stay- 
ing positive with each other, in 
practice and especially on the 
court. Coming together after 
every play, even if they are bad 
plays, helps to reinforce that we 
have trust and confidence in one 
another. Our positive attitude is 
the one of the things that really 
allows our team to succeed.” 
Positive attitudes are exactly 
what these girls are showing. 
They have 





selves that the 
defeat against 
Haverford 
the week be- 
fore was just a 
small bump in 
their road to 
the champion- 
ship. In game 
one, Hopkins 
won by a 
score of 30-16, 
they captured 
game two 30- 
22, and they sealed the match 
victory in game three with a 30- 
17 score. 

Hopkins sophomore outside 
hitter Allison Cappelaere re- 
ceived a double-double with 12 
kills and 11 digs. Junior setter 
Amanda Lewis aced out 30 as- 
sists, putting her just 14 assists 
away from tying the school re- 
cord for career assists. 

Junior opposite hitter Kim 
Jackanich just missed a double- 
double with 14 digs and nine 
kills, and senior outside hitter 
Natalia Fijalkowski didn’t disap- 
point when she posted a team- 
best 13 kills. 

When asked about the seasons 
so far, Lewis eagerly added her 
insight. “I personally was very 
happy with how we started the 
season off. We are all extremely 


Do you or 
one of your 


friends have 
what it takes 


to be named 


Athlete of the 


Week? 


Contact the 
Sports editors 
at Sports@ 
jhunewsletter. 


We are all pretty 
confident that we 
are going to make 
it to the conference 
championships. 


won the last 
two matches, 
18 in all, and 
with only five 
left, they are 
all very hope- 
ful for 
Centennial 
Conference 


— JUNIOR SETTER Champion- 
ships. They 
AMANDA LEWIS. have _ been 


working hard 


trades and free agent pick-ups, 
don’t look at the stats; look at the 
hair. 

Studs: Larry Fitzgerald, WR — 
With Kurt Warner settling back 
into Arizona’s quarterback spot, 
Larry Fitzgerald seems to have 
found his stride. Fitzy’s num- 
bers last year were phenomenal 
until his late-season injury, and 
Sunday’s game against St. Lou- 
is brought back the Larry that 
fantasy owners love. Fitzgerald 
caught nine balls for 136 yards 
and a touchdown, his dreadlocks 
flapping all the way. 

Ben Watson, TE — Though of- 


| ten neglected under the shadow 
| of Randy Moss, this New Eng- 


the | 


together, pre- | 


paring mentally and physically, 
and of course, looking for an- 
other chance at conference rival 
Haverford. 

“We are all pretty confident 
that we are going to make it to 
the conference championships 
— we really want another shot 
at Haverford!” Lewis said. “We 
are taking it game-by-game and 
making sure not to underesti- 
mate or overestimate any of our 
opponents. We know how well 
we can play together and want- 
ing to play to that level is motiva- 
tion enough.” 

After their match at Franklin 
& Marshall on Wednesday, Oct. 
10, the Lady Jays will get a week 
to prepare before they head 
to Chestertown, Penn. to face 
Washington College on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 17. 
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land tight end is an extremely 
underrated threat. Watson has 
proven to be a reliable target for 
Tom Brady and Sunday’s game 
against Cleveland proved it. 
Watson caught six passes for 107 
yards and two touchdowns as 
the Pats bulldozed the Browns in 
Foxborough. 

Jason Witten, TE — A parallel 
to the Brady-Moss-Watson con- 
nection, in Dallas, Jason Witten 
is similarly overlooked next to 


| the mighty T.O. Witten caught 


nine passes for 103 yards and a 
touchdown: from under Owens’ 
shadow. With Romo still on fire, 
Dallas receivers are quickly be- 
coming priceless. 

Duds : Shaun Alexander, RB 
— Ever since the Madden curse 
took its toll on Alexander, he 
hasn’t been the same. Alexander 
rushed for a meager 25 yards 
against the Pittsburgh defense 
on Sunday, a pathetic showing 
from the once-legend. Unless this 
Seattle running back shows some 
improvement or starts growing 
his hair, he’s not worth a start on 
your fantasy team. 

Drew Brees, QB — In a mirror- 
opposite performance from last 
year, Brees and the New Orleans 
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Saints have been stinking up the 
league in 2007. Last year’s NFC 
runners up have yet to win a 
game this season, and Brees has 


yet to play a game even close to 





line back in Pittsburgh. Daven- 
port rushed for only 58 yards 
but managed to find the end 
zone twice against Seattle, while 
catching four passes for 38 yards. 
Davenport may 
not be worth a 
start until he 
proves himself 
as a consistency 
but could be 
valuable in the 
long run. 

Demian’s 
Fantasy Rule 
#5: 


and a place to 
cheer . on your 
fantasy _ players. 
You're at Bert's, 
watching the 
Colts-Jets game. 
It’s the fourth 
quarter and 
you need Mar- 
vin Harrison to 
score one more 
touchdown _ for 
you to win your 
fantasy 


against “The 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWWIKIPEDIA.COM 
Larry Fitzgerald, one of this weeks dreadlocked wonders, 
caught nine balls for 136 yards and a touchdown on Sunday. 


his potential. Brees threw for two 
interceptions and no touchdowns 
against the Carolina P.ithers, 


making him a pretty ent 
dud. 

Sleepers and Sur n- 
ton Keith, RB — Jo 'S 
back-up, Kenton K ll 
over the Tampa | >, 
rushing for 121 ya fe) 
touchdowns. Keith ht 
five receptions for 37 is 
NFL debut. Indian es 
an upcoming bye we the 
starter Joseph Addai nost 
likely return for week seven. But 


wait! What’s that coming from 
the back of Kenton Keith’s hel- 
met? Dreadlocks. Keep an eye on 
Keith as the season progresses. 
Najeh Davenport, RB — Dav- 
enport has proven to be a pretty 
consistent third-down and goal- 


In the final sec- 
onds, Manning 
tosses a deep 
ball to the end 
zone. You rise 
to your feet. You see it land in 


There's a time | 


game | 


Mack-Daddies.” | 


the hands of your fantasy player, | 


clinching a win not only for your 
fantasy team but for the Colts. 
You jump for joy, scream, flip over 
tables, rip off your shirt and do 
the dance that can only be known 
throughout the Hopkins commu- 
nity as your “happy dance.” Then 
you look around. You're surround- 


ed by green Jets jerseys. You look | 


down and you're wearing a green 


Jets jersey. Now as you're sprint- | 


ing down St. Paul Street to avoid 
the violent mob chasing you with 
torches and pitchforks, you realize 


what you've done. When cheering | 


for your fantasy players, a simple 
twirl of the finger or silently-spo- 
ken “Sweet!” 
you want to be watching Monday 
Night Football in Union Memo- 
rial, keep it mellow. 


is sufficient. Unless | 


win streak 
shattered 


CONTINUED FROM B12 

The Blue Jays finally got on 
the board in the 58th minute. 
Off a penalty kick from the left 
side of the field, sophomore Max 
Venker tapped the ball back to 
Bukoski, who sniped the ball 
past Dickinson’s goal keeper 
Rodrigo Barboza to cut the lead 
in half. The goal was Bukoski’s 
13th of the season, extending 
his points lead in the Centennial 
Conference. 

Bukoski acknowledged that 
his goal was a motivational 
booster for the Jays. 

“The goal definitely psyched 
us up, especially because we 
knew we needed it. After the 
goal, we put on a lot of pressure, 
but we still couldn’t finish any 
opportunities,” Bukoski said. 

Hopkins had a few other 
chances to tie the game. Just be- 
fore the 78th minute mark, fresh- 
man Scott Elliott took a pass 
and dribbled across the box and 
rocketed a shot that was tipped 
over the net by Dickinson’s goal 
keeper. On the ensuing corner 
kick, freshman David Drake at- 
tempted a header which just 
missed. 

“It was very disappointing to 
lose the game because we didn't 
play to win. You play to win the 
game; you don’t play to just play 
it,” Elliot said. 

When the final whistle sound- 
ed, Dickinson celebrated at mid- 
field while Blue Jay players stood 
in disbelief on the sideline. For 
freshmen, it was the first loss of 
their college careers. 

The Jays can take one positive 
from the loss in that it certainly 
served as admonition for the rest 
of the season. 

“We came out flat as a team 
and did not possess the ball the 
way we usually do,” MacLean 
said. “I feel that this game was a 


| serious wake up call for us, and 
| we need to learn from our mis- 


takes and move forward.” 


EACH DAY IS CHALLENGING. 
EACH DAY IS DIFFERENT. 
EACH DAY IS REWARDING... 
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Nation. Our officers fight against disease, respond to public health emergencies, 
and provide care to those who need it most. 
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Sophomore midfielder Katie Cleffi takes the ball upfield past the Swarthmore defense 
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to complete a 2-0 weekend for the Jays. 


Lady Jays take two games to overtime 


By EILEEN LILLY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Over the weekend, the Lady 
Jays soccer team picked up two 
close wins, both necessary to 
keep their standing in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. Tied for 
second in the conference with 
Swarthmore, the Jays kept their 

_ composure to scrape up two 
Overtime wins. 

The intensity during the 
Swarthmore game came as no 
surprise to the Blue Jays or the 
Phoenixes. With similar records 
and a goal of division title,both 
the Jays and Swarthmore were 
determined to knock the other 
down a notch. 

The teams were evenly 
matched as at the end of the first 
half when the score remained 0-0. 
After half-time, both teams came 
back refreshed. The Blue Jays 
showed no fear of losing, despite 
Swarthmore being the favored 
team going into the game. 

The second-half carried on at 
the same fast yet unprogressive 
pace of the first half. 

Neither team came up with 
anything as both defenses per- 
formed flawlessly, - recognizing 
that one goal could turn around 
the game. ; 

At the end of regulation time, 





the Lady Jays and the Phoenixes 
were stuck at 0-0. The Hopkins 
women headed towards the first 
overtime of the game. 

Similar to regulation play, 
overtime had exciting shots, but 
strong defense to kept the score- 
board empty. 

The Lady Jays and the Phoe- 
nixes were exhausted as the sec- 
ond overtime began. However 
freshman Allie Zazzali wasn’t 
too tired to nail one goal, and 
after 106:24 of play, Hopkins was 
victorious with a 1-0 upset vic- 
tory. 

Both teams’ defense played 
spectacularly. Hopkins’ goalie 
sophomore Karen Guszkowski 
had seven saves, as did Swarth- 
more’s Laura Bolger. Hopkins 
and Swarthmore also tied in 
shots on goal with each team at- 
tempting 14 goals. 

Senior forward Kim Lane 
said, “We knew Swarthmore was 
having a strong season ... but we 
were confident that if we played 
our game we would come out on 
top.” 

After their hard earned win 
against Swarthmore, the Lady 
Jays faced off against the Get- 
tysburg Bullets. This time it was 
Hopkins who was expected to be 
victorious. Though the team met 
this expectation, it took another 


Football team sends the 
Dickinson Red Devils home 
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converting on two third-and-long 
positions. Devils running back 
Tim Wells ended the drive when 
he took a belly-option up the 
middle from the nine yard-line to 
close the gap to a 14-17 score half- 
way through the third quarter. 

The Jays defense stepped it up 
for the rest of the third quarter, 
and held the three-point lead 
until early in the fourth quarter. 
Halfway into the fourth quarter, 
Craig took the field for the Devils 
and ended the drive with a ca- 
reer-best 44-yard field goal to tie 
the game at 17. 

The Devils had one more 
change to make some magic hap- 
pen, and they got down in Hop- 
kins territory late in the game, but 
the Jays defense came up strong 
once again, forcing them to punt 
from the Hopkins 37-yard line. 

In the second-to-last Hopkins 
possession, the Murray-Kase 
combination shined when Kase 
rushed for 22 yards to pick up a 
first down. On third-and-eight 
from the Hopkins 34-yard line, 
Murray tossed it to Kase, and just 
as he appeared to be nearly tack- 
led short of the first, he displayed 
some fancy footwork, spun away 
and kept his balance, running for 

25 yards before being knocked 
out of bounds at the Dickinson 





Saturday, senior Terrence Coppola and sop 


| 
’ 


41-yard line. 

Lachman came on‘ seven 
plays later in an attempt to put 
it through the pipes to win it, 
but his low line drive was out- 
side the left post. However, that 
set up the still-hungry defense 
to retake the field, and follow- 
ing a fumble recovery by Albert 
set up for Lachman’s inevitable 
game-winner to seal the victory. 

This game against Dickinson 
was one for the record books for 
a few Hopkins players. On the of- 
fense, it was Kase’s third 100-yard 
rushing game in a row, as he ran 
for 103 yards on 24 carries, five 
receptions for 32 yards and one 
touchdown. He is the first Hop- 
kins running back to top the 100- 
yard mark in three straight games 
since Adam Cook in the 2003 sea- 
son. 

Murray was 20-of-34 for 223 
yards with two touchdowns and 
two interceptions. He is the first 
Hopkins quarterback to throw 
for over 200 yards in three 
straight games since Rob Hele- 
niak in the 2001 season. Albert 
brought the defense home when 

he posted a career-high 11 tack- 
les, two fumble recoveries and 
the one forced fumble. 

Hopkins faces Ursinus (4-1) at 
Homewood Field at 1 p.m. this 
Saturday, Oct. 13. 
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grueling overtime to claim their 
1-0 victory. 

Hopkins showed off their skill 
against Gettysburg everywhere 
during regulation play except the 
scoreboard. Even though they 
had an 8-4 goal shot advantage 
at the end of the half and a 19-8 
goal shot advantage at the end of 
regulation, the Jays were unable 
to score. 

The team had several oppor- 
tunities to score thanks to Lane, 
but the ball continued to swerve 
high and wide. Gettysburg had a 
strong attempt to take lead in the 
second half, but was stopped by 


sophomore goalie Karen Gusz- | 


kowski who managed to keep the 
Blue Jays in the game. 

As the bell ended regulation 
game with a 0-0 score, the Jays 
hoped to come out with another 
overtime victory. 

The team’s hopes were mani- 
fested in junior defender Jane 
O'Connor. After junior midfield- 
er Chrissy McCurdy sent the ball 
over the cross bar, Hopkins was 
given a corner kick. O’Connor 
reached the ball and sent it to- 
wards the goal for the win. 


Guszkowski had five saves | 


and split goal time with senior 
goalie Kerry Hamilton. 

Lane said, “We played strong 
defensively but we have been 
having some problems with fin- 
ishing our shots ... Thankfully 
we pulled it together and got the 
overtime goal to win.” 

The Lady Jays are gearing up 
for their next conference game 
against Muhlenberg. Their goal 
is to host the conference tour- 
nament; therefore the next five 
conference games are of criti- 
cal importance. The Lady Jays 
not only want to qualify for the 
tournament, but aim win it as 
well. 

Their next game is Saturday, 
Oct. 13 against Muhlenberg. It’s 
the first of three consecutive 
home games for the Lady Jays. 
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ADAIR LANDY, FIELD HOCKEY 


By MARY DOMAN 
Sports Editor 


You may see her in her field 


| hockey sweats. You might see 


her carrying a Kappa Alpha The- 
ta tote. But before you mark her 
off as a typical athlete or soror- 
ity girl, junior field hockey for- 
ward Adair Landy would like to 


| set one thing straight: “Although 


| by her top-5 status 


| and _ goals. 





| by her two assists 


| assist? Along with 


I am a member of both groups, 
neither one defines me.” 
In that case, don’t define her 


in Hopkins history 
for career points 
Also 
don’t judge her 
and goal against 
Swarthmore, or her 
two goals against 
Washington Col- 
lege in  Friday’s 
game. Monday’s 


her many other ac- 
complishments, is 
only a minor mo- 
ment in her career. 
Because, according 
to Landy, “Field 
hockey is so much 
more than the 70 
minutes you play 


in a game.” 
Sound like your 
stereotypical _so- 


, day wasn’t enough for the Lady 
Jays to overcome Christopher 
Newport, Landy’s assists, as well 
as goals, have been essential for 
this season’s victories. 

Along with her importance 
on the field, Landy is a top-notch 
part of the Hopkins student 
body, participating in Greek 
life, and tacking on a psycholo- 
gy minor to her political science 
major. However, for someone 
so involved in Hopkins culture, 
Landy’s attitude again isn’t typi- 





rority girl? Landy’s 

favorite color isn’t 

even close to pink (turquoise), 
and she insists that on the field, 
she’s wearing anything but a 
skirt (“It is a kilt, actually”). She 
doesn’t sound like a typical ath- 
lete, either. 





| Adair Landy: Anything but typical 


positive way, driving not only 
her individual successes, but 
her team’s as well. According 
to sophomore defender Chantal 
Serle, Landy’s “ability to con- 
structively and positively lead is 
a great asset to the team.” When 
asked to name her strengths, 
Landy echoed her teammate. “I 
think I communicate well,” she 
said. 

But again, if this intensely 
focused, split-decision making, 
single-handed leader image has 
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cal. “My mom suggested we stop 
by Johns Hopkins after I toured 
Loyola,” she said. “I had never 
considered Hopkins before, but 
after walking around campus 
for an afternoon I was sold.” 





For Landy, Certara, 
playing field Landy knows 
nosey isn’t VITAL wnt al ante 
about the com- when she wants 
Bras the STATISTICS | it. eee only 
struggle, or i 2 is this appar- 
even the team’s Year: Junior ent in her high 
victories. “My Major: Poli-Sci goal _percent- 
teammates ae Position; = — Forward” sf oe es Te 

e reason ee oes oes reflected in her 
have continued Hopkins Highlights: decisions off 
to play field _ Ranked Sth in Hopkins the field. After 
hockey,” —_ she history for career points her somewhat 
said. “What- 


ever we accom- 
plish, or fail to 
accomplish, we 
do together.” 

This strong bond with her 
teammates, as well as her soror- 
ity sisters, is part of what makes 
Landy such a selfless player on 
and off the field. 

“Adair is the epitome of what 
a ‘team player’ is. She’s always 
willing to help others out on the 
field,” junior forward Katie Wong 
said. 

Although her assist to senior 
forward Megan McGuire on Sun- 
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spontaneous 
decision to at- 
tend Hopkins, 
Landy decided 
to rush Kappa Alpha Theta. “I 
didn’t think I was cut out to be a 
typical sorority sister,” she said. 
However, after a few days of 
rush events, “I met a ton of great 
girls and that changed my opin- 
ions about sororities.” 

And for Landy, unlike per- 
haps most “stereotypical sorority 
girls,” that opinion seems to be 
the strongest. 

Luckily Landy’s strong opin- 
ions manifest themselves in a 


somehow taken the place of the 
typical athlete image or the so- 
rority girl image, your perspec- 
tive is still a bit crooked. Landy 
apparently has yet another di- 
mension to her complex charac- 
ter. 

“She’s got a great sense of 
humor,” sorority sister Jane 
O’Conner said, with sister Erin 
Geoff adding, “You can’t be 
around her and not smile.”. 
“Katie’s hilarious,” Serle said. 
Landy didn’t say much about 
her disposition or personal life 
off the field, but did admit to 
being obsessed with watching 
Food Network, which was con- 
firmed by her roommates. 

Landy’s character, though, 
is one recipe she didn’t steal 
from her favorite TV channel. A 
mixture of athletic skill, Greek 
life, spontaneity, humor, and 
leadership are all ingredients 
that make Landy much more 
than just another Athlete of the 
Week. 

Like Wong said, “What’s not 
to say about Adair?” After be- 
ing dazzeled by the many facets 
of Adair Landy’s intricate im- 
age, I’ve concluded that the only 
thing, in fact, that you may not 
say about Landy, is that she’s a 
“typical” of any kind. 





Water Polo brings back a 3-1 
record as California souvenir 
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utility Sean McCreery, whose 
names both showed up on the stat 
sheet all throughout the weekend, 
both netted three goals. 

Heading in to the final game, 
everyone who follows division 
three water polo knew the game 
as the Hopkins players: A win 
against Redlands would, for 
all intents and purposes, lock 
up the division three national 
championship for the Jays. 

Redlands took charge early and 
led the game at the half. After all, 
theirnational championshiphopes 
were at stake, and it was their 
last chance to prevent Hopkins 
from leaving the tournament as 
division three champions. 

Captain Hemmerle, in his last 
division three half time, made 
sure the rest of the team knew 
a national championship could 
be on the line. “I told them the 
significance and made sure they 
knew what.we were playing for,” 
he said. ; 

Unfortunately for Hemmerle 
and the rest of the Jays, the 
pep talk was not enough to 
overcome the Redlands Bulldogs 
as the exhausted Hopkins squad 
eventually lost 9-6. The loss 

resulted in a final tournament 

record of 3-1 and moved their 

record on the season to 9-8. 
“Everyone wanted to get on 


that flight back knowing we were 
probably national champions,” 
freshman 2-meter defender 
Jonathan Charny said. “We have 
the talent and the skill and we 
are deep enough to beat them, 
but we just didn’t get up for it.” 

“Everyone's real down, but 
our season’s not over,” Hem- 
merle said, speaking like a true 
captain. 

The young Charny echoed 
Hemmerle’s sentiment. “There 
are still a lot of games left,” he 
said. “We just need to put our 
heads down and focus.” 

The Jays play three games at 
home against Navy, Princeton 
and Bucknell, all division one 
teams, before playing the final 
two games of the season on the 
road against Navy and George 
Washington. 

“These are all huge games 
coming up,’ Hemmerle said. “If 
we get a couple of wins it will 
help us in division three and di- 
vision one. We have an advantage 
at home in our pool.” 

The team did not have the 
advantages of playing at home 
in the short and shallow pools of 
California, and for that reason the 
tournament might not have gone 
as everyone wished. According 
to the team, however, there may 
still be hope to salvage what 
could have been. 
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Think soccer is fun to watch? Even more 
fun to play? Well, check out this vide 
slip from the World Mud Football Cup. 
The game took place on the muddy 
banks of the Elbe in a small German 
town. All proceeds from the game went 
to fight cancer. http://www.youtube. 
}ZgL80 





com/watch?v =jbnr 


FRIDAY 
M. Soccer vs. Ursinus 7 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


Football vs. Ursinus 1 p.m 
W. Soccer vs. Muhlenberg 7:30 p.m. 





Football upsets Dickinson to end four-game slump M. Soccer breaks undefeated 
season against Red Devils 


By KATIE MOODY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Tensions were high moments 
before Hopkins freshman place 
kicker Alex Lachman booted a 
40-yard game-winner through 
the uprights as the game clock 
ran out last Saturday, Oct. 6 at 
Dickinson College (5-1). The Cen- 
tennial-leading Dickinson fell to 
Hopkins with a score of 20-17 as 
a result of Lachman’s kick, and 
the Jays improved their record to 
2-4. The win breaks a four-game 
losing streak for Hopkins, and it 
also breaks the Dickinson confer- 
ence-winning streak. 

The game-winning kick came 
55 seconds after Lachman missed 
his first field goal of the season, 
which was from 43 yards out. Asa 
result of the miss, Dickinson took 
over on offense and tried their 
best for their own game-winning 
field goal. Red Devils quarter- 
back Ian Mitchell marched his 
team downfield from his own 32- 
yard line into Jays territory, but 
Hopkins freshman line backer 
AJ. Albert had other plans when 
he forced and recovered a fumble 
at the Hopkins 47-yard line. The 
Jays had one more chance. 

Sophomore Hopkins quar- 
terback Mike Murray took the 
field with the Jays offense and 
got the drive off to an explosive 
start, passing for eight yards to 
sophomore wide receiver Sean 
Hennessey. At second down and 
two, Murray scrambled for an- 
other eight yards, putting them 
on Dickinson's 37-yard line with 
only 13 seconds remaining in the 
game. Murray then fired the ball 
14 yards to senior wide receiver 
Corey Sattler, putting the Jays 
on the Devils’ 23. Lachman took 
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Sophomore running back Andrew Kase plows past Devil defenders. The Dickinson game was Kase’s first start of the season 


the field and calmly kicked the 
ball 40 yards to seal the win for 
the third straight time at Biddle 
Field. 

Despite the fact that Hopkins 
pulled out with the “W,” it was not 
an easily won battle for the Jays. 
Both offense and defense per- 
formed strongly when it count- 
ed and went to great lengths to 
overcome a rocky start in the first 
quarter. Hopkins was down 7-0 
early, when Dickinson executed a 
six-play, 67-yard drive that ended 
in a 20-yard touchdown run, put- 
ting the Devils on the board early 
in the first quarter. But Hopkins 


wasn't going to let them get away 
with that, and they responded 
with a seven-play drive and fin- 
ished it when Murray bombed 
a 41-yard touchdown pass to 
Hennessy with only 57 seconds 
left in the first quarter. Midway 
through the second quarter, the 
Jays had another seven-play 
drive which ended when Mur- 
ray connected with sophomore 
running back Andrew Kase for 
a six-yard touchdown. Dickinson 
moved in to try to put a damper 
on their 14-7 deficit when fresh- 
man kicker Gordon Craig went 
in for the tying field goal, but he 
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missed the 42-yard attempt and 
Hopkins took over with 5:21 re- 
maining in the first half. 

The Blue Jays offense then 
took their time picking apart the 
Dickinson defense with a me- 
thodical 13-play, 57-yard drive 
that used up all but the last 
seven seconds of second quarter. 
Only one of the 13 plays went 


for more than nine yards, and | 


Lachman nailed a 36-yard field 


goal to make the score 17-7 at the | 


half. 


When the Blue Jays came back | 


onto the field after having made 
some adjustments in the locker 
room, they were on the offen- 
sive side of the ball. They moved 
down into Dickinson territory, 
but Dickinson defensive back Al- 
exander Reisig intercepted Mur- 
ray at their own 29-yard line and 
the Devils made sure the Blue 
Jays would pay for it. Dickinson 
then orchestrated a punishing 12- 
play, 69-yard drive that included 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 


Water Polo 


By MAX DWORIN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


For most teams, a 3-1 weekend 
at the Claremont Convergence 
Tournament would be consid- 
ered a great success. For Hopkins 
water polo, however, losing the 
final game against third-ranked 
University of Redlands made the 
tournament 
bittersweet. 

Coming into 
the | weekend 
ranked 17th in 
the nation in 
the Collegiate 
Water Polo As- 
sociation var- 
sity poll and 
ranked first 
in division 
three by the 
same. group, 
the Blue Jays 
had a chance 
to match 
themselves up 
against the best 
division three 
programs the 
West Coast has 
to offer. 

Facing a four-game line-up 
against University of La Verne, 
seventh-ranked Claremont- 
Mudd-Scripps, sixth-ranked Uni- 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Citing history as a precedent, 
anyone could have predicted a 
win for the Hopkins men’s soc- 
cer team (11-1-0). The Jays were 
bringing in an undefeated record 
and had won their last 13 meet- 
ings against Dickinson (9-1-2). In 
addition to these telling stats, the 
Blue Jays have been nearly un- 
beatable at home against Centen- 
nial Conference opponents, not 
dropping a match toa conference 
opponent at home in almost ex- 
actly 12 years. 

The Red Devils, however, were 
not perturbed. On a temperate 
Saturday afternoon at Home- 
wood Field, Dickinson was able 
to capitalize on a few Hopkins 
miscues, and the Jays had trouble 
getting the ball into the net, de- 
spite 16 shots on goal, as they fell 
by a 2-1 score. 

It was the first home game for 
the Jays in more than two weeks, 
and the team was hoping to get 
off to a fast start in front of the 
supportive crowd. However just 
over 12 minutes into the start of 
the game, Dickinson got onto 
the scoreboard first when Paul 
Coyle’s free kick from the left 
side of the box hit off of a Hop- 


kins defender trying to clear the 
ball and trickled past redshirt 
freshman goalie Neil MacLean. 
Hopkins had seven shots on goal 
before halftime but was unable 
to score — the first time the Jays 
had failed to lead at the end of 
the first half this season. 

“We were expecting Dickinson 
to play very physically against 
us, but this was no different from 
what we expect against any team 
that steps onto Homewood Field 
when they play us,” freshman 
forward Scott Bukoski said. 

Both teams played extremely 
aggressive soccer in the second 
half. Dickinson struck first, put- 
ting Hopkins into a 2-0 hole three 
minutes into the second _ half 
when Thomas Parkinson eluded 
Hopkins defenders down the left 
side and tapped it to Matthew 
Critchlow who fired a shot past a 
diving MacLean to pull ahead by 
two scores. 

“We only allowed them to get 
five shots off. In saying that, I felt 
we were unlucky to have given up 
those two goals. As a goalkeeper 
it is my responsibility to give the 
team the best chance to win the 
game, and giving up those goals, 
I think, really hurt us as a team,” 
MacLean said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B10 
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| Scott Bukoski and Chand Balfour fight for possession against.a Dieldnsa dear 


goes 3-1 at Claremont 


versity of California-Santa Cruz 
and Redlands, the Blue Jays were 
in a position to solidify a division 
three title with a sweep. 

The Blue Jays fell behind 3-2 
early against LaVerne but put 
together a flurry of scoring to 
jump ahead 8-4. The Blue Jays 
would not look back, eventu- 
ally locking up the tournament 
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Freshman middle defenseman Bennett Givens sets up a clear in a Claremont match 


opener 10-9. 

The second game of the after- 
noon, against Claremont-Mudd- 
Scripps, played out in similar 
fashion. A close game through- 


out, Hopkins once again pulled 
away at the end to win 8-5 and 
move to 2-0 on the Tournament. 
“They were all gunning for 
us,” said senior captain and util- 
ity Chris Hemmerle of the first 
day of the tournament. “We're 
the only East Coast team and the 
number one, so every team gives 
their best effort when they face 


u” 


us. 

The on- 
slaught did 
not cease on 


Saturday. The 
UC-Santa Cruz 
Banana __ Slugs 
were the first 
opponent of the 
day and ended 
up being the 
Blue Jays’ big- 
gest win. The 
11-6 victory was 
made _ possible 
by two Hopkins 
hat tricks. Soph- 
“omore driver 
Kyle Gertridge 
and senior cap- 
tain and utility 
Sean McCreery, 
whose names both showed up 
on the stat sheet all throughout 
the weekend, both netted three 
goals. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 





Fantasy Insider Week 5: 
Secret of the Dreadlocks 


Our fantasy football expert 
gives his advice while examining 
the mystery of the NFL's increas- 
ingly popular hair-do, and why 
those who sport it are doing so 
well onthe field. Page B10 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Adair Landy 


This junior forward for the 
Hopkins _ Field Hockey team 
is both an athlete and a soror- 
ity girl. However, this Athlete of 
the Week defies the stereotypes. 
Page B11 





V-ball faces Swarthmore 
Lady Jays on warpath 


Following a devastating loss at 
the hands of Haverford, the Jays 
square off against Swarthmore, 
looking to finish the season with 
a berth in the championships. 
Page B10 








